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Volume VIII 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AFTER THE 
WAR! 

IN recent years, there has been employed 
in some quarters a reasonably consistent 
terminology of vocational education, which 
terminology I propose to use in this paper. 
‘*Voeational education’’ as defined in that 
terminology, is any education, and only that 
education, the primary purpose of which 
is to prepare an individual for the sueccess- 
ful pursuit of a recognized vocation, such 
as that of physician, kindergarten teacher, 
carpenter, poultry grower, general farmer, 
stenographer, fisherman or homemaker. 
Vocational education may give as by-prod- 
ucts or secondary results in some cases ap 
proved or disapproved forms of cultural, 
civic, physical and other forms of eduea- 
tion. But there exist other forms of direct 
and of indirect education, the primary pur- 


poses of which are not vocational but rather 


cultural, civie, physical, ete.; and under 


some conditions these also may have as sec- 
ondary purposes or as by-products, ineci- 
vocational 


dental contributions to 


peteney. 


com- 


As here employed, the term ‘‘vocation”’ 
obviously ineludes any calling, whether 
that be classified as professional, agri- 
cultural, commercial, industrial or domestic. 
Furthermore, ‘‘voecational edueation’’ in- 
cludes all those kinds of training, instrue- 
tion, guided growth and formation of ideals 
and insights which are designed primarily 
to produce vocational competency in the 
individual. 

1 Notes of an address delivered before the Re 
gents’ Convocation of the State of New York, De 
cember 12, 1918. 
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In the broader sense of the words sub 
stantially all persons at all times have had 
vocational education as a result of partie 
pation in productive work, even where vo 
cational training, or instruction has been a 
secondary or often an incidental aim 
Every boy on a farm is learning farming ; 
every girl in a home is learning homema 
king; every youth and adult fitting into 
labor, skilled or unskilled, by his very par 
ticipation acquires in the old ways of crude 
imitation and experience various forms of 


skill, habitude, 


and ideal. 


knowledge, appreciation 

But in the sense in which we now cur 
rently use the words ‘‘vocational eduea 
tion’’ we mean training and instruction 
through agencies making vocational educa 

These are prop 
We urge their de 


tion a primary function. 
erly vocational schools. 
velopment because we think that vocational 
education as a by-product of productive 
work in factory, on shipboard, in the home, 
on the farm, or in the office is relatively 
ineffective and uneconomical and therefore 
socially wasteful as compared with that 
which can be given in an institution spe 
cializing in training for the pursuit of a 
vocation. 

Before the war the best thought of the 
country had become committed to the ideal 
of universal opportunities for vocational 
education, provided at public expense. 
Little had been accomplished, however, in 
developing schools for the industrial, agri 
cultural and home-making vocations. For 
some of the commercial vocations we have 
had schools of only moderate efficiency 


The war has come and, like a storm. swept 
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02 


Where does it leave us and what are 
The following are some 


by. 
future prospects? 
of the writer’s present convictions on these 
points : 

1. The war has done nothing to abate our 
faith in the need of publiely supported and 
publicly controlled vocational education. 
In numerous ways it has accentuated the 
need and revealed the possibilities of special 
forms of that education. For success in 
war, for success in state building, for the 
furtherance of efficient democracy, it is 
clear that peoples who are to advance in the 
struggle for survival and for worthy social 
achievement must have more and better vo- 
That 
can be had only through cooperative effort 


cational education than ever before. 


—probably only through state support and 
state control, as are now accepted policies 
for various grades of cultural and eivie edu- 
cation. 

2. As a means of playing its part in 
the war our nation embarked on vocational 
education on an heroie seale. Every can- 
tonment beeame a gigantie boarding schoo! 
designed to train men for the temporary vo- 
eations of war. Our officers’ training 
camps, often by means of courses only a 
few months in length, have trained thou- 
sands of men for war leadership. In ship- 
yards and munitions factories, the govern- 
ment promoted the establishment of hun- 
dreds of special classes to train men and 
women for new vocations in turning out the 
standardized implements used directly or 
indirectly in martial operations. The gov- 
ernment used existing schools of engineer- 
ing and industrial edueation to train in 
short intensive courses thousands of spe- 
cialists for sustaining service to the army 
and navy. It has sent hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men, not yet old enough for 
active service, to our colleges and schools of 
general and vocational education, where it 
designed to fit them for early military serv- 
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ice as officers or technical specialists. It has 
manufacturers to establish 
‘‘upgrading’’ and other train- 


encouraged 

‘*vestibule,’’ 
ing department schools within factories, as 
a means of making trained labor out of un 
trained labor volunteers. 

3. The demands of the war have cleared 
up some matters in the 
War intensifies consumption of some fa. 
For 


sugar 


economic world. 
miliar and of some unfamiliar kinds. 


it we have needed much wheat, 
woolen goods, sugar, tin eups, binoculars 
and surgical We have 


forced to produce enormous quantities of 


bandages. been 
rifles, aeroplanes, motor trucks, shells, gas 
masks, ecarbolie acid, castor oil and wrist 
watches. In all these fields the pressure has 
been constant for quantity production of 
standardized parts or commodities. Our 
business preparedness for quantity produe- 
tion was, from the start, good; and such 
success as we have achieved in war is to be 
attributed more to our capacity for large 
seale work than to any other one factor. 
As a people we utilize mechanical power to 
instead of hand 
wherever possible. As a people we prefer 
wholesale production to retail. We take 
kindly to expensive and complicated ma- 
chines if they will bear the burdens of 
‘“*deliver the 


perform work, power, 


large production, if they can 
goods.’’ We pride ourselves on our ‘‘big 
things’’—ships, ears, mines, buildings, fac- 
tories, schools. We like to see operations 
earried out on a large scale, part coordi- 
nating smoothly with part. And where we 
could move toward or in war on a huge 
seale, in an efficient manner, we have had 
confidence in the outcome. As regards al- 
most all kinds of large scale operations, use 
of power, reliance upon standardized parts, 
desire for quantity production, our spirit 
and methods have, let us repeat, been good. 

4. But all of this seems to mean for the 
future greater use of capital, mechanical 
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appliances, large scale output and subdi 


vision of process in industry, 


agriculture, and even in many of the pro- 


fessions. 


of handicraft production, the 


trades, historic apprenticeship, economic in- 


dividualism, the ‘‘practical arts.’’ It in- 


volves progressively the vocational (but not 


eultural or civie 
manager, the foreman, the in 


‘ nt . t : 
ventor, the 


spector and even the routine worker him 


self. 


It suggests the importance of a ‘‘se 


service’’ for each large establish 


ment. the use of scientific methods in em 
ployment, ‘‘upgrading,’’ transfer and dis 


missal of workers. It certainly greatly 
‘omplicates the problems of vocational edu 
eation of all kinds. It is to be feared that 
it presents a discouraging outlook to those 
who seek, as they think, to revive or to de 
historic 


velop the ‘‘creative impulse ”’ of a 


type although it no less surely opens up to 
all workers opportunities for culture and 
civic usefulness of kinds heretofore unsus- 
pected in industry. It throws a heavy 
burden of proof upon those who would see 
our industrial system fundamentally trans- 
formed, in face of rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, rising standards of living, demands 
for increased leisure, and diminishing nat 
ural resources. 

.. For it is much to be doubted if we can 
reverse present tendencies of economic evo- 
We 


some of their pathologie effects on human 


lution. can search out and prevent 
beings, for pathologic effects they certainly 
have, as have had all other social and eco 
nomic transitions since men first emerged 
from the woods of our primate ancestors 
and began to build fires, invent tools, wear 
clothes and employ speech. If the harness 
ing of the natural forces of wind, water, 
steam, electricity and exploding gas means 
that man can produce the maximum of 


goods by organizing such mechanisms as 








commerce, 


It means the accelerated decline 


**all-round’’ 


specialization of the in- 
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will enable him to bring 


ght his buildings by turning a 


a spigot, 
button, draw his trains by sitting at a lever 
plow the earth from the vantage of a com 


fortable seat, cut coal with a po 


chain-saw or weave cloth with a battery of 
automatic stop looms, then certainly large 
numbers of our future workers will during 
their working hours. be. in 1 best sense of 
the word, machine tenders, although out 
side of working hours we hop it, « 
riched by their increased product \ 
vill be cultivated men and wor el 
ested in matters of person dey ymer 
and ecivie usefulness. It may | leed 
that as a means of achieving the maximum 
of social growth, we shall 1 future 
have our youth begin on sp i ! 
ductive work until mature vears hav n 
reached hat w sha i worl i ful 
routine employment but a few hours each 
day, and that outside of irs devoted 
production we shall engag irselves as 
amateurs in response to ancient instincts ol 
workmanship and invention. But we shall 


not expect back vard gardening to 


Ss 1p} \ 


even in small part the world’s demands for 
wheat, beef, sugar, rubber, cotton and milk 
We shall encourage amateur craftsmen in 
all their hobbies for the sake of the per 
sonal development these afford, but without 


seriously expecting them to minister to the 
world’s gigantic demands for cotton cloth, 
ships, paper, printed matter, picture films, 
canned fruits, furniture, cars or transpor 


tation. We ar 


Chinas 


de stine d to see 
the 
their efforts to 


probably 


our and Indias following in 


wake of the western world in 
stave off hunger, disease and other concom 
means of 


If one of the effects 


mitants of low productivity, by 
large scale production. 
of social evolution—-accompanying less fre 
quent wars, diminished disease, new inven- 
tions, intensive cultivation—is a steadily in 


creasing population and another is rising 
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standards of living, then it is certain that 
old methods of production will not suffice. 
In spite of the regrets and misgivings of the 
conservatives we must expect increased use 
of the cap- 
requires, 


larger 


production 


of machinery, use 
ital that machine 
greater regimentation—self initiated and 
democratic, we hope—of workers, greater 
productive and 
greater specialization of operatives from in- 
dustrial general to workshop private. But 
we have also a right to expect from it more 


subdivision of process 


democracy, more prosperity, greater spirit- 

ual possessions. William Vaughan Moody 

thinks of ‘‘industrialism’’ as a brute, which 

untamed and destructive at first, must be 

domesticated to man’s uses: 

For the Brute must bring the good time on; he 
has no other choice, 

He may struggle, sweat, and yell, but he knows 
exceeding well 

He must work them out salvation ere they send him 
back to Hell. 


All the desert that he made 

He must treble bless with shade, 

In primal wastes set precious seed of rapture and 
of pain; 

All the strongholds that he built 

For the powers of greed and guilt— 

He must strew their bastions down 
choke their towers with silt; 

He must make the temples clean for the gods to 
come again, 

And lift the lordly cities under skies without a 


the sea and 


stain. 


In a very cunning tether 
He must lead the tyrant weather; 
He must loose the curse of Adam from the worn 


neck of race; 


He must cast out hate and fear, 

Dry away each fruitless tear, 

And make the fruitful tears to gush from the deep 
heart and clear. 

He must give each man his portion, each his pride 
and worthy place; ’ 

He must batter down the arrogant and lift the 
weary face, 

On each vile mouth set purity, on each low fore- 
head grace. 
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6. What does all this mean to education, 
vocational and general? In the first place 
it clearly indicates the need of all the vital, 
effective general education—cultural and 
civie—that we can secure on behalf of all 
our citizens, in order that they may ap- 
preciate, understand and control the very 





complex economic and political conditions 
under which civilization in the future is to 
advance and be conserved. 

Much of the training and instruction now 
given in the grades is very imperfectly 
functional for modern conditions, and it is 
the writer’s conviction that of the 
offerings of the high school are almost value- 
less from the standpoint of the cultural and 


most 


civie requirements of to-day. 

For all our pupils we need to extend and 
enrich opportunities for cultural, civie and 
physical education. By all feasible means 
we must induce our young people to remain 
in full time, continuation or evening exten- 
sion schools as long as they can profit from 
them. Even now nearly half our young 
people in more advanced communities are 
remaining in schools of general edueation 
until sixteen years of age. The proportion 
of the population remaining in full time 
schools, the primary purposes of which are 
aivie and cultural education, is steadily ris- 
ing throughout America. And the day is 
not far off when we can require continua- 
tion school attendance up to eighteen years 
of age, partly as a means of preparing our 
citizens for the larger civie responsibilities 
they must carry in the future. As re- 
speects vocational impending 
changes accelerated by the war will unques- 
tionably be of a sweeping character. We 
are now learning the futility of manual 
training, mechanical drawing, bookkeeping, 
shop mathematics, text-book agriculture 
and laboratory home economies as means 
of preparation for the great majority of 
vocations, however valuable factors they 


education, 
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may be in general education. Even our best 


school 


trade 


carpentry, millinery, electrical installation, 


machine-shop practise and printing 


themselves continually balked by the dis 
solving processes taking place within the 


historic vocations for which they seek 


} 


give training. Our schools (not the co! 


leges) of agriculture succeed with extension 
vocational education chiefly, and have only 


in rare instances learned to give basic Vocd 


tional agricultural edueation, even when 
they know whether they have the skilled 
‘*hired man,.”’ the tenant. or the owning 


farmer in view as the product of their train 
ng. Weare not satisfied with our comme 
cial schools which offer vocational edueation 
for only two out of possible scores of voea 


As 


those which produce our lumber, fur 


for our dominant 


tions. factorv eal] 
ngs 
niture, cloth, guns, shoes, tools, machinery, 
packed foods, drugs, jewelry, books, news 
papers, clothes, ships, sugar, flour, ete —we 
had made hardly a pretence of offering vo 
foreed by 


Clearly 


training for them until 
the emergencies born of the war. 
we must forge ahead, learning more about 
vocational education adapted to modern 
conditions. 

As a means of giving conereteness to cer 
tain prophecies based upon contemporary 
beginnings, let me picture certain types of 


that I think 


have in some of our great factory eallings 


vocational schools we shall 


in the not distant future. 


7. Let us imagine to ourselves a great 
manufacturing concern employing 20,000 
workers ranging from managers and scien 


tists at salaries of from $5,000 to $25,000, 
through foremen and inspectors earning 
from $2,000 to $4,000 per vear, skilled men 
at from $1,200 to $2,000 and down to opera- 
tives, in many cases girls and boys from 
sixteen to twenty 


vears of earning 


from $400 for the juvenile employees to 


age, 





ls—of dressmaking, plumbing, 
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$500 to $1,200 for those of greater matur 
itv, experience, skill and technical know! 
eda 

Beeause of its organization ie of 5s 
ence and modern machinery, magnitude and 
favorable location, this establishment ean 


produce ooods of approver 


} 


tively low cos Partly as the effects of leg 
isiation and partly as outeome of advanced 
standards, voluntarily aecepted by em 
plovees and emplovers, we can assume that 
this factory maintains approved conditions 
f lighting, hygiene, hours of labor, use of 
safety devices, et 

Kor the purpose of recruiting labor 
from the most to the leas expert the eo 


, 
cern possesses an employment depart 


which, by means of carefully devised tests, 


the pl ybable servieceabilitv of a 


those seeking work. Supplementing this 


employment cle partment is a training de 


partment in wi ‘h beginners are given a 
few adavs or a Tew weeks training 0 pro 
ductive work in some simple operating spe 

alitv, receiving the meantim in 
agreed upon proportion of the wage for a 
full-responsibility worker in that depar 
ment or operation If the worker comes 
the factory with previous experien } 
will naturally be assigned to that depar 
ment for full productive work or for 
further training in which he can render the 
best of productive service for himself and 
for the establishment, according to his ex 
perience and maturity. 

Let us assume the cases of several boys 
of sixteen entering the work of this fa 


tory for the first time. In the light of 
present knowledge and control of economic 


eould be 


opportunities for 


our 
and educational conditions what 
done to insure best these 
boys in their vocational evolution? It is 
to be assumed that in a factory of the mag 
kinds 


nitude here described there are many 


of work and many grades of 


‘ompensation, 
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and that the boys themselves will vary ma- 
terially as to their potential powers and 
future possibilities. 

Before the boys begin to work, they are 
for depart- 


tested. They are employed 


ments using large numbers of juvenile 


workers, sometimes as helpers to older 
workers, sometimes as operating special- 
ists. Before beginning ‘‘full-responsibil- 
ity’’ work they are sent on half wages to a 
training department (for their specialties 

Here, working full-time, and on jobs that 
are similar to those they are later to under- 
take, they for 


three days, three weeks, or three months, 


receive intensive training 
depending on the difficulties of the proe 
esses they are to undertake and on their 
own learning powers. In the training de- 
partments, the primary educational proe- 
for 


since pro- 


ess will usually be training for skill 
accuracy, speed, safe action, ete. 
duetion by harnessed powers requires this 
first of all. 
knowledge can be related to, or is in any- 


But in so far as technical 
way required in, the productive processes 
it also will be given. Lectures and reading 
matter will likewise be given to the learner 
to enlighten him as to the purposes, social 
significance, organization and evolution of 
the great economic structure of which he 
has become a living part. Other reading 
and lectures will enlighten him as to his fu- 
ture personal opportunities in the plant. 
By yet other means he will be informed as 
to organizations formed by workers for self- 
help, advancement of their calling, coopera- 
tive participation in administration, ete. 
Our young workers, after a period spent 
in ‘‘vestibule’’ schools, will then become 
full-fledged wage earners, but, of course, 
on what are still essentially juvenile oceu- 
pations. The more capable and ambitious 
of these boys will, however, soon desire ad- 
vancement to more difficult and better pay- 
For them are provided ‘‘up- 


ing work. 
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Like 
vestibule schools for beginners, these 
schools offer, usually, short 


grading’’ schools or departments. 
the 
‘‘upgrading’’ 
intensive courses of training for advanced 
specialties. Pupils for these are recruited 
the 


simpler and less well paid processes. 


from more promising workers on 

Given opportunities of the kind here sug- 
gested, we are justified in assuming that the 
more ambitious and gifted boys will push 
As they 


twenty-two to thirty vears of age some of 


on from level to level. reach 
them will become aware of their possession 
of natural powers of leadership. They 
will see possibilities of becoming foremen, 
inspectors, managers, inventors, technical 
specialists. They will attend special up- 
grading schools, correspondence schools, or 
else take a year or two off to go to a tech- 
nical school or college in the field of their 
special interest. 

The boys to whom nature has been nig- 
gardly of gifts can not, of course, rise to 
these heights. But neither can they re- 
main too long in the Juvenile operative spe- 
cialties or those in which they will have to 
compete with girls or young, unmarried 
men workers. Sooner or later they must 
utilize the upgrading school to reach opera- 
sufficient to 


Even when they have 


tions offering compensation 
support a family. 
reached such a specialty many of them may 
be expected to take training for other spe- 
cialties in order to avoid ruts, to have, in 
time of change, more than one arrow in 
their quivers. 

Is not the plan of vocational education 
here suggested the only one that will assist 
our workers in modern highly specialized 
productive enterprises? Is it not the only 
one adapted to factories for textiles, loco- 
motives, firearms, jewelry, clothing, furni- 
ture, packed meats, books, newspapers, 
automobiles, shoes, stoves and buttons? Is 
it not the only one adapted to commercial 
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education for department stores, larg 
banks. commission houses, large offices 
Mav not something analogous to it be the 


. 
bes 


successlve 


hand, 


irmer 


s. Should 


kind here mentioned be supported at 


expense 


t means 


+ 
enan 


of training young men 


tages of skilled 


farming s 


t farmer on 


¢ 
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irm 


a major and two 


specialities, and finally owning 
vocational edueation of tl 


’ Assuredly, if any vocat 


} 
lOnlal 





eation 18 to be so support a 


pie 


employers 


thinking peo 


will complain 


(rood trainin 


fits ynlv 


ans benefits al 


f physicians. Good training of any sor 
nefits us or our representatives as em 
plovers. But, complain the unreflecting 
the employer gets all thi benefi How 
in this be so long as there are varying 
vage scales within a given factory For 
present we hav assume the opera 

r th iW f supply nd demand in 
fixing shares of the worker’s product that 
+ ro. respective ly te teres niu 
estment, depreciation of plant verhead 
harges, profits of enterprisers and wages 
Like the law of gravity the law of supply 
d demand is always yperatiy always 
miting We ean, on S101 ind for a 
me, offset gravity, but only by special ma 
cl nery and at eost of great outlay of 
energy. Similarly, in the family group, i 
an army group, and under some other con 
ditions we can offset temporarily the pres 
sure of the law of supply and demand. Bu 
we can never stray far from it except with 


ca 


very special machinery and with great cost 


to somebody. 
g 


Current demands for good vocational! 


education are inherent and inevitable in the 


social economy of our time. 


The war has 


given, at least to the nations that it has not 


erushed—Japan, China, America, 


Britain, France, Italy and some others 


Great 


ex 


aed Vis 1 mor s s \ Sci 

is to the 1 is and poss sO ett 
tive Ss ‘ m St! or f a si 
cletv—and, in the ng ru s powers of 
surviva nsists of strengt} phys 
cal, moral ! tu I s members and 
of the extern ig s istoms les 
na hes, 1nstitutl ‘ ro \\ \ 
WOrK T rw I i i ‘ nil ~ 
that make for secur rig 
hess { iut \ lI? SS 
wealth, progress 

(ompiete vocat i | ! Vs 
volves thre fall . ’ s of 
fa Ts Si ‘ t : \ ' ‘ 
S i nsigi \ re | ! { i iit 
ru 4 l n g ~ ~ Ss is 
SU! ! iy ! T's \ iw s I a | ! is 
tw Voeat i iu i I I SCHOOLS IS 
isually str y as respects I K \ 
edge, weak in other respects 

Schoolmen g ral underva ! 
portan I tl \ i ! ra 
Suits sp he habits or s s i | tend 
» attacl indu W rl t ky \\ 
edge Convey \ i t 
Stract and unre | I rea S 

s for them 1 : sista 
Sel men ais restil l 
imparting oT the socia sig ye ind 
important to vocat Ss, DU Ss wit if 
the slightest evider it t re think 
ny herw 1st nan in s I “a 

He ul ns > ! il sur 
schoolmen, and her me! i 
demic or scholastic preconceptions, are 
most serious fogwles and scu sts OF 
posed to the developm r s ad \ i 
tional education. They fear tl provisk 
of favorable opportun s for voca a 
education w foreshorten interests cu 
tural and e¢iv educatior At hea ind 
be it said to the credit of their hearts, but 
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ual occupations as suitable for slaves only. 
Theirs is a belated survival of those very 
ancient aristocratic valuations as to clean 
and unclean work, work for bond and work 
for free. They can not become reconciled 
wholly to democracy, to the inherent dig- 
nity of worthy labor of all kinds, to an 
economic order which harnesses the powers 
of nature. 

Krom another quarter, too, comes, and 
will long continue to come, opposition to the 
development of that vocational edueation, 
which, as one of several complementary 
forms of all education, takes as its primary 
objective that degree of enhancement of 
productive ecapacity—in terms of economic 
utilities—which is consistent with optimum 
standards of physical, cultural and civie 
efficiency. There are those to whom the 
pathologie aspects of modern ‘‘industrial’’ 
society loom so large that they would abol- 
ish ‘‘industrialism’’ altogether—whatever 
they may mean by that. To some of these 
sensitive, even if usually impractical spir- 
its, anything that seems to mitigate the evils 
of modern industry is to be fought because 
it might delay the coming of the millenium 
when we shall have no industrialism. To 
those of us who believe that multiplying 
populations, rising standards of living, and 
‘life more abundantly’’ on earth neces- 
sarily require more tools, more capital, 
more science, more leadership, more pur- 
poseful regimentation of workers (in no 
bad sense), and more training of all pro- 
ducers, the visions and faiths of avowed or 
unavowed socialists seem  impractically 
utopian in most cases, and, therefore, their 
opposition to the prevention or eure of par- 
ticular evils in contemporary industrialism 


vain, hurtful, even suicidal. 

Nevertheless we must count upon a per- 
sistent opposition from them. They are the 
upholders of a kind of idealism, essentially 
religious in its nature, which brooks no com- 
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promise. They see in stockholders of cor- 
porations, in managers, and in technical ex- 
perts, the evil agents of ‘‘capitalism,’’ and 
they fear that the training of workers of 
any kind will simply add to the strength 
of capitalism. The man able to produce 
more will be by that amount more valuable 
to the ‘‘eapitalists.’ 

Just when and how we ean dispossess of 
these superstitions, the minds of men whose 
place and intelligence sometimes entitles 
them to be regarded as leaders can not now 
be predicted. The present wide dissemi- 
nation of superficial knowledge, of the 
sentimentality which refuses to face reali- 
ties, and of deep-seated prejudices shows 
that much remains to be done in the way 
of sound education in economics, if we are 
to steer our complicated social machines 
aright and thereby preserve democracy, eco- 
nomic well-being, and the happiness of the 
largest number. 

Davip SNEDDEN 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE §. A. T. C. IDEA, A POSSIBLE SOLU 
TION OF SOME OF THE SOCIAL AND 
MILITARY PROBLEMS OF 
DEMOCRACY 


THE Students’ Army Training Corps, ab- 
breviated the S. A. T. C., was organized in 
the fall of the present year to meet a na 
tional military emergency. Our country 
needed thousands of commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers for her new armies 
and she needed them in a hurry, in fact in 
such a hurry that she could no longer de- 
pend entirely upon the methods of selection 
and training previously worked out by the 
War Department. In this emergency that 
department through its specialists and edu- 
cational advisers worked out the plan of 
the S. A. T. C. which placed at the disposal 
of the government the educational facili- 
ties of over 500 colleges and universities 
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for the preliminary and fundamental train- 
ing of the officers so sorely needed. These 
institutions were also to be the selecting 
agencies which were to help pick out the 
individuals fitted for the more intensive 
education and training needed in the de- 
velopment of both non-commissioned and 
commissioned officers. Men not fitted either 
to continue their studies or to enter officer 
training schools and men who did not 
happen to be deeply interested in sciences 
of decided value to the war department 
were to be sent to the cantonments at speci 
fied times. 

Such was the general aim and function 
of the S. A .T. C. The organization began 
to take shape in September and actually 
came into being in October. Abl bodied 
male students over eighteen years of age 
in S. A. T. C. colleges and universities be- 
ame soldiers, not cadets or make-believe 
soldiers, but real soldiers in the pay of 
Unele Sam and under all of the regulations 
of the War Department. To be sure they 
were a peculiar type of soldier. While 
their fellows at the cantonments were 
spending all of their time in military prae- 
tise and theory, these men spent but eleven 
hours per week in drill and study of tactics 
and forty-two hours per week in the study 
of subjects such as military law and prac- 
tise, military hygiene and sanitation, map 
making and surveying, war aims and issues, 
accounting, business management, econom- 
ies, English, French, German, mathematics, 
chemistry, biology, physics, psychology, po 
litical science and international law, his- 
tory, engineering, pharmacy and medicine. 
In fact the student soldiers enrolled in prac- 
tically all of the subjects of the college cur- 
riculum which have a vital relation to mod- 
ern life. Furthermore, the soldier student 
earried about the same number of hours of 
eollege work as the former civilian students 
and after he became adjusted, he carried it 
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just as satisfactorily if not more so. Uncle 
Sam, as a kindly parent, saw to it that 
every minute of study time was properly 
applied through provision for supervised 
study. Uncle Sam also saw to it that the 
soldier student had the proper food and the 
proper amount of sleep. Our college stu 
dents did as much as they ever had don 
before and they were developing into so 

diers able to give a good account of them 
selves if called upon either to defend their 
country or to champion her ideals. What 
they probably needed to finish a full vear’s 
work was a quarter at a cantonment, a non 
commissioned officers’ school. o1 eommis- 
sioned officers’ training camp 

The educational direction of the S. A. T 
C. was entrusted to the Committee on Edu 
eation and Special Training of the War 
Department which previously had been in 
charge of the education and special trair 
ing of the men needed in the many voea 
tions now included in the modern army and 
just as essential to its success as are th 
purely military activities. This committee 
had had charge of the training in educa 
tional institutions of electricians, mechan 
les, carpenters, auto repair men, cooks 
ete., for the army. These vocational stu 
dent soldiers were trained under the di 
rection of the committee in institu 
tions selected because of their peculiar 
fitness for teaching the trade or trades they 
were called upon to teach. Uncle Sam also 
supervised the feeding and housing of these 
student soldiers who were drilled by U.S. 
A. officers in charge of the units and were 
given instruction in the aims and issues of 
the war by experts specially chosen for the 
work. 

When the Committee on Education and 
Special Training was placed in charge of 
the units of collegiate soldiers, the collegi 
ate units of the corps became known as the 


‘ 


Collegiate Section, or Section A of the S 
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A. T. C., while the vocational units were 
then referred to as the Vocational Division, 
or Section B of the S. A. T. C. In both sec- 
tions the men received military instruction 
and drill and in addition spent the major 
portion of their time either in mastering 
the scienee and skill of a vocation or in 
raining control of knowledge which will be 
of service to themselves and their country. 

Such was the military, educational and 
vocational work of the army which was be- 
ing accomplished through military officers 
and selected educational institutions under 
the direction of the Committee on Eduea- 
tion and Special Training of the War De- 
partment when the armistice was signed. 
November eleventh found the Committee on 
Edueation and Special Training and the 
institutions working under its direction in 
the midst of the world’s greatest educa- 
tional experiment.’ Upon lessons learned 
from this experiment depends the solution 
of not a few of democracy’s social and 
military problems 

The military problem of a democracy is 
the problem of how to organize and develop 
an army loyal to democratic ideals and 
efficient in defending those ideals on the 
field of battle. Neither a small nor a big 
army of autocrats and hirelings ean be de- 
pended upon to defend democracy either 
from enemies without or from foes within. 
Democracy demands that every able bod 
ied man of our nation be trained to be ready 
to defend effectively the principles of de 
mocracy. Demoeracy’s army must be 
built upon the principle of universal mili- 
tary training and service both as a privi- 
lege and as a sacred duty. No man should 
be enjoying the privileges of our fair land 
who has not worn with honor the uniform 
of a private in its army. A thoroughly 

1 Unfortunately for the cause of education the 
experiment was suddenly terminated by the de 
mobilization orders of the last of November. 


democratic army also demands that its offi 
cers shall have come from the ranks of its 
privates and that they shall have been 
ehosen for training in officers training 
schools and transferred from there to West 
Point because of special fitness for such 
training. 

The very evident danger of universal 
military training and service is that of 
militarism. Thus far where our military 
training has been intensive, we have es 
eaped this danger because the periods of 
training have been comparatively short and 
the work has been motivated by the thought 
that we are fighting to destroy militarism. 
We have also escaped the danger by unit 
ing with military training vocational, civie 
and avocational training. Where this is 
done the period must of necessity be some 
what longer than where the military train 
ing monopolizes all of the time and atten 
tion. Ought not a combination of both 
methods to produce the results we desire 
If we could have continued our eduea 
tional experiment a step or two farther w 
might have solved our problem. 

Already plans are being laid for univer 
sal military training. Let us insist that 
those plans build upon a reorganized S. A 
T. C. under the joint control of the War 
Department and a United States De 
partment of Edueation. Let us _ select 
every able-bodied young man of the ages 
determined upon for service in the S 
A. T. C. either in the Vocational Section or 
in the Collegiate Section, the section and 
particular units to depend in each case 
upon the choice of the individual combined 
with the results of scientific vocational tests 
administered by the personnel division of 
the army. Let us replace the war aims 


sé 


Principles of 


courses with courses in the 
Democracy.’’ Finally let us either for th 
fourth quarter or for the third and fourth 


quarters of the year send the student sol 
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diers either to cantonments, or to non-com 
missioned officers schools, or to commissioned 
officers camps for intensive military training 
combined with advanced courses in citizen 
ship and the principles of economies Our 
then 
student 


would he composed ot these 


officered 


army 
fourth 
by graduates of officers’ training schools 
West Point. The 
most hopeful solution of the problem of 


13: 
soldiers. 


quarter 


and by graduates of 
satisfactory compulsory universal military 
training and service In a democracy seems 
to lie in the development of the S. A. T. 
C. idea. 

Among the fine scientific achievements of 
the War Department those of the personnel 
Psychol 


ogists and vocational experts have worked 


division hold an important place. 


out what appear to the layman perfectly 
marvelous vocational tests for placing men 
in types of work in which they have excel 
lent chances for success and keeping them 
from other lines of work in which they 
have little or no chance to reach even mini 
They worked 


out lists of traits, capacit abilities 


mum standards. have also 
ies and 
in the various voca- 
If the work of this di 
vision were to be emphasized in a new 8S. A 
T. ¢.. 
to find out 


necessary fi rr Success 


tions in the army. 


it would then be the aim of the army 


what each man desires to do, 


and if he gave evidence of having the neces 
sary preliminary qualifications, to give him 
the proper vocational training, while its 
work would be to help the man find his vo 
cation where ambitions and qualifications 
did not agree. In other words undoubtedly 


the finest work in vocational guidance 


which has been done in America has been 
accomplished in the personnel work of the 
army. Ought not our people give to our 


young manhood the inestimable benefits 


springing from such guidance? The army 
of democracy exists not merely to make 


war, but to make men. An important fac- 
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tor in the making of a real man is the dis- 


covers of the voeation in which he ean 
function most effectively. 
In the case of every man in the voca 


tional section of the S. A. T. C. a careful 


record Was ke nt oft } is pre eyress and bye tore 


l 


he left the school he vrades 
which indicate clearly the expert judgment 
of a number of men upon his work and his 
Were such a pl 


tor the 


technical ability. in to be 


adopted it would be possible 


young 


man when he received his honorable dis 


charge to receive his vocational reeord card 


which would be invaluable to him in secur 


ing the position ln which he COU d be ‘ { 


greatest service to society. 


There probably have never been w rks d 
out such comprehensive and sane urses 
of instruction in the industries and trades 


worked 
working under the 


as have been out by the experts 


direetion of the (‘om 


> om 
. ~ining 
ial Tra HL 


mittee on Education and Spx 
The spirit of openmindedness and coopera 


tion which has characterized the work of 


supervisors and instructors has been a 


revelation to educators just as the results 
have been gratifying to military observers 
This organization is capable of performing 


invaluable service for individual young 


men and through them for the industries 
and trades of our country which are in 
need of men of the increased technical skill 


and the enlarged technical knowledge de 


schools traning Section B 


veloped in the 
units of anew S. A. T. C. Ti 


point of view of vocational 


us from the 
education 
ndustries 


many vocational problems of the 


as well as of the individual would be solved 
through the work of th: 
the new S. A. T. (¢ 


In a country of so many nationalities it 


Vocational See- 


tions of 


is important that there be developed in our 
citizens intelligent civic ideals and an abil 
ity to incorporate those ideals in conduct. 


the present 


It is very unfortunate that at 
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time there is no educational ageney which 
touches the life of a large percentage of our 
boys after they leave the fourth, fifth or 
The re- 


sult too often is that as they grow into 


sixth grades of the publie schools. 


young manhood intellectually and morally 
powerless to combat false philosophies of 
life and low ideals of civie righteousness. 
Some reach these 


young men before they become full fledged 


way must be found to 


citizéns. What more appropriate time than 
the time at which they are being trained to 
defend Our war 
courses have given us the cue. From the 


their country! aims 
civic point of view a new S. A. T. C 
the 


ples of democracy and of economies in 


with vital instruction in princi- 


a democracy will help solve the social 
problems arising from tendencies toward 
selfish the form of 


special interests or in the form of class rule. 


autocracy whether in 
Sooner or later the army of democracy will 
have to deal with an autocracy more hide- 
than the autocracy. The 
weapons needed against this new enemy of 


ous Prussian 
democracy are those of sane intelligence. 
Important as may be the military instruc- 
tion and drill in the development of the fu- 
ture soldier of democracy, not less impor- 
will be the discussions of the class- 
Shall we not have the wisdom to 


tant 
rooms. 
utilize the class room discussion of a new 
Students’ Army Training Corps? 
A. Monror STOWE 
PRESIDENT OF THE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF 
TOLEDO 


INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES FOR 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 
Tue Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation of America, established by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York at the sug- 


gestion of the Carnegie Foundation for the 


Advancement of Teaching is now ready for 
It was incorporated on April 23, 
of the state of New 


business. 


1918, under the laws 
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York, as a life insurance company, subject to 
supervision of the state 
According to 
approved 


the serutiny and 


superintendent of insurance. 
the charter of the Association, 
March 4, 1918: 


The purpose of the corporation is to provide in- 
surance and annuities for teachers and other per 
sons employed by colleges, by universities, or by 


institutions engaged primarily in educational or 
research work; to offer policies of a character best 
adapted to the needs of such persons on terms as 
advantageous to its policy holders as shall be prae 
ticable; and to conduct its business without profit 


to the corporation or to its stockholders. 


Copies of the charter and by-laws may be 
had upon request. 

The incorporators were thirteen in number 

the Honorable Elihu Root; John Bassett 
Moore, formerly counselor of the Department 
of State; George W. Wickersham, 
United States attorney general, the presidents 
of Columbia, Cornell and Yale Universities, 
of the Stevens Institute of Technology, and of 
the Carnegie Foundation; Newcomb Carleton, 
president of the Western 


Company; Charles A. Stone, president of the 


formerly 


Union Telegraph 
American International Corporation; Robert 
W. deForest, vice-president of the American 
Red Cross; George Foster Peabody, treasurer 
Joard, and Edward 


Mu- 


of the Southern Education 
Robinson, director of the Metropolitan 
seum of Art. 

The incorporators named sixteen trustees 
Frank A. Vanderlip, president, and Charles 
V. Rich, vice-president, of the National City 
Bank; George J. Baldwin, vice-president of 
the American International Corporation ; Allen 
B. Forbes, president of Harris, Forbes & Com- 
Walker D. Hines, assistant federal di- 
rector of Thomas W. 
J. P. Morgan & Company; Frederick C. Ferry, 
Frederick A. 
Goetze, treasurer of Columbia University; 
Professor Michael A. Mackenzie, of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, an insurance expert; Dean 
Frank W. Nicholson, of Wesleyan University ; 
Walter Vaughan, registrar of McGill Univer- 
sity; Samuel S. Hall, associate actuary of the 


Mutual Life New 


pany; 


railroads; Lamont, of 


president of Hamilton College; 


Insurance Company of 
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York; the president and treasurer of the Car 
negie Foundation, who are also trustees of thx 


Carnegie Corporation; and, temporarily, tw 


members of the staff of the Foundation The 
Vanderlip, 
Pritchett, 


Frank A. 
the board; Henry S. 
Michael A. 
Clyde 


executive officers are 
chairman of 
Mackenzie, vice presi 
Robert A 
Charles FE. 


| resident; 


dent; Furst, secretary; 


Franks, treasurer; and Brooks 


an associate professor of imsurance in_ the 
California, who assisted in or 
ranizing the Federal War Risk 


The offices of the 


University of 
Insurance 
actuary. 


charge of the actuary. 


The facilities of the association are open to 


university and college teachers, either ind 


pendently or in cooperation with their insti- 


tutions, 


of the denominational or state 


these institutions. Th 
annuities upon a number of plans which meet 
the requirements of a system of retiring allow 
ances, and also offers life insurance policies, 


which inelude not only the customary forms 


but also forms especially adapted to the needs 
of teachers, particularly those whose anticipa 
tion of retirement on an annuity places them 
different position with 


in a respect to in 


surance from those who do not look forward 
to such a privilege. 


The hand book of the 


mailed to any one who is interested. 


will be 


Further 


association 


information, including specimen copies of 
policies and answers to all enquiries, will be 
offices of the 
New York 
FURST, 


Secretary 


furnished request to the 


Fifth 


upon 
association at 576 Avenue, 
City. CLYDE 
THe CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING, 
New YORK 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE 
Tue following minute has been voted by the 
board of regents of the University of Wiscon- 
sin: 
Dr. Charles Richard Van Hise, the president of 


the University of Wisconsin, departed this life 
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association are in 


irrespective of the independence or 
control of 


associat ion offers life 


November 19, 1918, after il inhbroken co en ol 
of forty-four years with the institution, as under 
graduate, through all grades of the fa ty, and 
president for the past fifteen vears 

Nearly every living alumnus, every f y men 
er and executive oflicer has come nto intimate 
personal conta with hi: gy t g period 
of his connec on with the liversity ind t n 4 
him was to love him, to serve with ma privilege 
ind to serve inder him a enediction 

Recognition of his genius, as a mientist, as al 
educator, a iS An exXé 1 ‘ t 2 
every quarter of the nation and civilized world 
We would not here catalog his virtues, his ex 
cellences, nor his achievements in his many fic 
of intellectual and pers ul activity We knew 
him as a friend, ¢o-laborer and issociate The 
many hours we have spent with hit ire a price 
less asset; his activities and his a 1 nents 
are an inspiration to us and a eall to tter things 
We shall miss him as a friend, couns ra 
brother: we shall strive to be better tor havil 
known him We mourn with the family, with t) 
university, with the nation, and wit the wor 
over his untimely passing We deplore our loss, 
but we know that the world is ricl for s ha 
lived and served 

The faculty f the I I rsit f W 
has draw: up tl I Ving I ‘ l 
tion in | r of President V His 


We, the faculty of the universitv, would pay our 
tribute of respect and love to our departed leader 


R \ in Hise 


with the deepest sense of publie and 


President Charles 
afflicted us 
personal loss. We 


however, in the service 


re police, 


that he rendered to his fellow men He preached 


the gospel of service, and he practised it with ir 
sight and energy. His service was not the con 


descension of the great to the humble, but the sol 


itude of the elder brother for his brethr T'o 
him the great object in life was to release the ca 
pacities of men, to help them learn how to hel; 


themselves. 
His broad conception of the part that the un 
versity should have in this work of spiritual libera 


tion was firmly grounded in respect for pure scho 


} I 
arship, and his success in securing its fuller reali 
zation is one of his titles to gratet il remembrance 
He had a democrat’s faith in the ibility of the 


people of Wisconsin to recognize the worth of ur 
osition., no 


versity training No op] 


fears, could shake his confidence in their nfalt 
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ing and full support of the university which sought 
to open to all a door to richer and nobler living. 

He was truly a democratic leader. He was 
simple in his tastes, delighting in the curling smoke 
of the campfire and the small, still voices of the 
wild woods. He was accessible to every one and 
sought advice from all who would offer it; he re 
spected honest opponents and worked with them as 
harmoniously after a conflict as before; he endured 
even malicious personal criticism with serenity. 
His tolerance was indeed amazing, and it sprang, 
not from indifference or disdain, but from single- 
heafted devotion to the larger, benign purposes that 
he cherished for men, and from the concentration 
of his strength upon the effort to realize them. 

It was characteristic of the steady and consist- 
ent broadening of his interests that he passed from 
the study of the forces which have knit the outer 
fabrie of the earth to the investigation of some of 
the potent influences which make or mar the wel- 
fare of men. The well-being of the people of Wis- 
consin, of the people of the nation, engaged the 
productive energies of his mature manhood. 
When the great war came and threatened the de- 
struction of western civilization, he bent all the 
powers of his mind and heart to the great prob- 
lem of gaining the victory for liberty and justice, 
and then, in these later, stupendous weeks, to a 
greater problem of making that victory secure 
through the organization of a brotherhood of free 
nations. The leader who began his presidency with 
the noble ideal of freeing human capacity through- 
out the commonwealth of Wisconsin fittingly 
crowned his too brief days, in the fulness of his 
powers, with well-wrought plans for ensuring to na 
tional and to individual capacity a free oppor 
tunity throughout a liberated world. 

We rejoice that he has dwelt among us and that 
his spirit has moulded and will continue to mould 
the life of the university. ‘‘They may rest from 
their labors; and their works do follow them.’’ 


THE HARVARD SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 

Tue Harvard School of Engineering has 
been reorganized on a basis satisfactory both 
to the trustees of the McKay estate and to 
the governing boards of the university. 

This has been done in consequence of the 
decision of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts that the agreement with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology was not 
in accord with the will of the late Gordon 
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McKay, and the new plan will be subject to 
the approval of that Court. 

The instruction will be wholly in the charge 
of a Harvard faculty appointed by the govern- 
ing boards and will lead after four years of 
study to the degree of S.B. Higher degrees 
also will be granted after additional study. 

The work will be carried on in the class- 
rooms and laboratories of the university, but 
arrangements may be made from time to time 
to utilize the facilities of other institutions, 
especially in the advanced technical courses 
whenever it is deemed wise to do so. 

Instruction will be offered in the following 
departments: mechanical engineering, civil en- 
gineering, sanitary engineering, electrical en- 
gineering, mining and metallurgy, industrial 
chemistry. 

The terms of admission to the school will 
be the same as those to Harvard College and 
will freely admit boys with a good high-school 
training. 

The faculty of the school, as announced for 
this year, consists of the following: 

Abbott Lawrence Lowell, president. 

George Filmore Swain, Gordon MeKay pro- 
fessor of civil engineering. 

George Sharp Raymer, assistant professor of 
mining. 

Arthur Edwin Kennelly, professor of electrical 
engineering. 

Henry Lloyd Smyth, professor of mining and 
metallurgical laboratories. 

Harry Ellsworth Clifford, Gordon MeKay pro 
fessor of electrical engineering. 

Lewis Jerome Johnson, professor of civil engi 
neering. 

Albert Sauveur, professor of metallurgy and 
metallography. 

George Chandler Whipple, Gordon MeKay pro 
fessor of sanitary engineering. 

Comfort Avery Adams, Abbott and James Law- 
rence professor of electrical engineering. 

Frank Lowell Kennedy, associate professor of 
engineering drawing. 

Lionel Simeon Marks, professor of mechanical 
engineering. 

George Washington Pierce, professor of physics, 
and director of the Cruft Memorial Laboratory. 

Hector James Hughes, professor of civil engi- 
neering, and director of the engineering camp. 
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Edward Vermilye Huntington, 
mathematies. 
Paul 


Lawrence Joseph Henderson, professor of bio 


Gregory saxter, professor of chemistry 


logical chemistry. 


Louis Caryl Graton, 


protessor of e¢ 


| onomie geo 
ov. 
Arthur Edwin 


assistant professor 


r 
mechanical engineering. 
Harvey Nathaniel Davis, assistant professor of 
physics. 
Grinnell Jones, assistant professor f chemistrv 


En ory Leon Chaffee, issistant professor ) 
hysics 

st idents will be dn Cte | to the school 
January 1, 1919. ¢ irses will begin on the 


] 


following day and wi 


be continued during 
the summer so as to enable men to complete a 


year’s work by the beginning of the next 


icademic year in September. 


THE DE LAMAR BEQUESTS FOR MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


Captain Joseph Raphael Di 
and 


leaves 


THe will of 


lar, Mine owner director in many 
half of his 
the Har 
yhns Hop 


a : 
Physicians 





enterprises, nearly 
estimated at 


Medical 


kins University and the College of 


$20,000,000, to 


vard University School, J 


and Surgeons of Columbia University which 


was briefly noted in the last issue of Scuootr 


AND Society. The bequests to these institu 


tions in equal shares consist of his residuary 
estate, estimated at 
trust fund of 


Alice Antoinette De 


that if she 


about $10,000,000. He 
fave a 


( hild, 


provision 


$10,000,000 to his only 


. , 
Lamar, with the 


without issue the 


principal of this fund also goes to the institu 
tions named. 


That portion of the will which sets forth 


medical schools reads 


— 


the bequest to the 
as follows: 


NINTH: All the residue and re 


mainder of my 


ARTICLE rest, 


estate of every name, nature and 


description and whatsoever situate of which I 


may die seized or possessed or to which I may bi 
equitably entitled, I give, devise and bequeath i: 
equal shares to the President and Fellows of Haz 
vard College for the medical school of the univer 
medical de 


sity, to Columbia University for its 


partment, known as the College of Physicians and 
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Surgeons, and to the trus s of the J s H 
i is l ivers y I the le 7 t t he 
niversity, to be ~ v the esin 
following purposes, to wit 
origu nd Cause 1 ! scAaASs 1 
vention thereof ind for the st VY and tea >< 
lietetics and of the effect of different food a 
liets on the nh i SVSlé zx y ft serve 
health by proper food and et i nh eonne 
t10 with th orey ig r 80S sta . i 
Lint l protessorsh ps st tors l < 
ships and fe Wships T r str t n 
eq laboratories, « s spensaries < 
pla es for such study and resear ind | 
for the proper housing of san to} P 
disseminate the results of such etudy a . — 
not ony n scientine journals and for phys ins 
ind scientists, but also. and this I do es Vv é 
join on said legatees ¥Y po} r | it s 
publi ectures and other ippropriate met! t 
give t he people of the | ted States ge V 
the benefits o 7 eased knowledg ‘ gy ti 
preve if n I Sickness ind 1ISeCAS¢ i 
cerning the nservation of health by 
ind diet 
In aid rf the foreg y ses 
beneficiaries may respectively use any 1 
from time to time shall to them respective S 
expedient, including researc} it ‘ i 
tion, the establishment and maintenance of charit 
Ltple educational peney ent act t S ‘ 
r institutions a r ria ther ar tl 
any ther such vities igel es or instit ~ 
ilready estat s! i I vi 11 t te 
tablished 
It is my hoy that my s residuar itees 
will be able to keep the p1 il of yuests 
to them severally made intact ind that the 
able by the proper nvestment thereof to m 
plish the foregoing purposes by tl se of the 
come therefrom, but I do not place any limitations 
on their right to use the principal of such bequest 
for the purposes above umed should they or any 
of them desire to use the principal of the same f 


such purpose or purposes 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


CORPS IN THE 


Tue War Department announces that about 


300 units of the Reserve Officers’ Training 


Corps, created by the National ay Tense act 


of 1916, will be established immediate!, 


] } 
many ecclleges and schools. During t 
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this organization, from which it was planned 
to develop a force of at least 50,000 officers for 
reserve duty, was abandoned in favor of the 
Students Army Training Corps. 

New regulations are being prepared so as to 
permit units to specialize in training officer 
material for the various corps of the army, 
such as artillery, engineer, signal, ordnance, 
air service and medical, instead of the uniform 
training for infantry, which was the rule be- 
fore’ the war. 

A total of 115 reserve officers’ training corps 
units had been organized before the war. 
One hundred of the institutions included in 
the Students’ Army Training Corps group 
have reestablished their reserve units, taking 
over the equipment they had on hand. In 
addition 200 other schools or colleges have 
signified their intention to share in the reserve 
training work. 

A special committee has been created in the 
war plans division of the General Staff to 
administer the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, which as before will consist of junior 
units in high schools as well as senior units 
in colleges. Through the personnel division 
of the staff it will be possible to select in- 
structors from army officers shown by their 
records during the war emergency to have 
special qualifications in that direction. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue honorary doctorate of the University of 
Paris was conferred on President Wilson on 
December 21. 

Dr. FE. A. Birce, professor of zoology and 
dean of the college of letters and science of 
the University of Wisconsin, acting president 
of the university, has been appointed presi- 
dent to succeed the late Charles R. Van Hise. 


On the evening of December 4, New York 
State Commissioner of Education John H. 
Finley, graduate and former president of Knox 
College, was the guest of honor at a dinner 
held in Chicago, which was attended by about 
200 of his Knox friends. During the evening 
Dr. Finley related events of interest in con- 
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nection with his trip to Palestine as head of 
the American Red Cross Mission. 

Miss Juuia C. Laturop, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, and Miss Grace Abbott, director of the 
Child Labor Division of the same bureau, 
sailed on December 16 for Europe. The trip 
is made in order to consult with authoritative 
child-welfare experts in England, France, 
Italy and other allied countries, where meas- 
ures have recently been adopted for the better 
protection of children. 

Proressor Antonio Marinoni, head of the 
department of Romance languages in the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, has gone to Italy on a 
year’s leave of absence to do educational work 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. His 
place in the University of Arkansas will be 
filled by Professor Gaston Malecot, recently 
discharged from the French Army after win- 
ning the médaille militaire and croix de 
guerre. 

The Journal of Education states that there 
are now nine women state superintendents. 
Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, of Washing- 
ton; Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, of Colorado, 
and Miss May Trumper of Montana, were 
not up for reelection. Miss Ethel E. Redfield, 
of Idaho, and Miss Edith K. O. Clark were 
reelected, and Miss Minnie Neilson, of North 
Dakota, Miss Wooster, of Kansas, and Miss 
Annie Webb Blanton, of Texas, are new 
names. 

LieuTeNANT CuHartes Epwarp Lyon, for- 
merly professor of German at Clark College, 
has resigned from the faculty. Last year he 
was granted a leave of absence for the dur- 
ation of the war and was placed in charge of 
interned Germans at the Prison Barracks, 
Fort McPherson, Atlanta, Ga. 

Tue Royal Society has awarded its Darwin 
medal to Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Natural 
History and professor in Columbia University, 
in recognition of his research work in verte- 
brate morphology and paleontology. 

Tue Swedish Academy has awarded the 
Nobel prize for physics for the year 1917, to 
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Professor C. G. Barkla, professor of natural 
philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
for his work on X-rays and secondary rays. 
[The prize in physics for 1918 and that in 
chemistry for 1917 and 1918 have been re- 
served. 

the 


con- 


number of seats in 
the 
Kingdom, and the 
Election 
Representatives of the con- 
late 


the 
Commons of 
the United 
candidates for them at the General 
on December 14. 
the 
cated by an asterisk :— 
Prothero* (President of the 
eulture), Lord H. Ceecil,* 
Murray and Mr. H. S. 
(2): Mr. J. F. P. Rallinson,* Sir Joseph 
Larmor,* and Mr. W. C. D. Whetham. 
London (1): Sir P. Magnus,* Mr. Sidney 
Webb, Mr. A. A. Somerville and Sir Wilmot 
Wales (1): Mr. Herbert Lewis* 
and Professor Joseph Jones. Northern Uni 
ersities (2): Mr. H. A. L. Fisher,* Sir Martin 
Mr. H. G. Williams and M. J. A. 
Scottish Universities (3): Sir Henry 
Sir Watson Cheyne,* Mr. D. M. 
Dr. P. Macdonald, Dr. J. Dunlop, 
Mr. T. M. Watson and Professor W. R. Smith. 
Trish (2): Dr. A. W. 
Samuels* and Captain Stephen L. Gwynn. 
National: Mr. J. P. Boland and Mr. J. Mac- 
Neill. Queen’s (Belfast): Sir William Whitla. 
A. W. Cross.ey has been appointed Daniell 


Nature gives 
House of 


stituencies of 


university 


Parliament are indi- 
Oxford (2): Mr. R. EF. 


stituencies in 
Joard of Agri- 
Professor Gilbert 


Furniss. Cambridge 


Herringham. 


Conway, 
Hobson. 
Craik,* 


Cowan, 


Universities. —Dublin 


professor of chemistry in the University of 


London to succeed Sir Herbert Jackson, 
F.R.S., who has been appointed director of 
the British Scientitic Instrument Research 


Association. 

Dr. Lawrence JoserH Henperson has been 
promoted to be professor of biological chems- 
try at Harvard University. 

Visner, Ph.D. (Chicago, °14), 
has accepted an assistant professorship in geog- 
raphy in the University of Indiana. 

Cuartes H. Howe, principal of the Wake- 
field (Mass.) High School, died on December 
20, aged fifty-nine years. 


STEPHEN SS. 


GeorGE BurMan Foster, professor of phi- 
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losophy of religion at the Un 
cago since 1905 and formerly professor of 


Mc Master 


died on December 22, following at 


losophy in University, Toronto, 


Tue late W. J. Murphy, owner and pub 
lisher of the Minneapolis Tribune, left a larg 
part of his fortune in trust for the establish 


} 


ment of a school of journalism in the Uni 


versity of Minnesota. 
Mr. Yeisiro 
Tokyo, Japan, has 


five 


Ono, a prominent banker of 


given Oberlin 
per thousand dollar gov 
bond, to establish the Professor 


Newton scholarship 


cent. rnment 
K he 
The mcorme 


annually to 


J ies 
Japanese 
this fund 


the writer of the best essay on 


from will be awarded 


Oriental sub 
jects that will promote a better understanding 
between the western and eastern nations. <A 
copy of the essay will be sent to the donor and 
to his heirs. 

Sir Basin Zanarorr, K.B.E., has intimated 
to the Oxford 
his desire to offer to the university the sum of 
£25,000 ‘for the establishment of a chair of 
French, to be called the Marshal Foch Pro 
fessorship of French Literature, and for other 
with the promotion of 
Sir Basil Zaharoff, who is a 
Greek by birth, presented to France, the coun 
try of his adoption, in 1913, 100,000 franes 


for 


vice-chancellor of University 


purposes connected 


French studies.” 


a chair of aviation in the University of 


Paris. He afterwards founded a similar chair 
in the University of Petrograd, and last July 
it was announced that he had placed at thy 
the British £25,000 


to endow a professorship of aviation, and that 


disposal of government 
a professor of the University of London. at 
tached to the Imperial College of Science and 


Technology, would accordingly be established 


THE endowment fund being raised for the 


establishment of a University College in 
Swansea has been augmented by donations of 
£25,000 from Mr. F. Cory Yeo and £10,000 
from Mr. W. T. Farr, retiring directors of the 
More than £100, 


000 have so far been subscribed. 


Graigola Merthyr Co., Ltd. 


Lorp RotTHERMERE has offered the University 


of Cambridge a $100,000 endowment for 
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chair of naval history, in memory of his sec- 
ond son, killed in the battle of Ancre while 
serving in the Royal Naval Division. The 
donor has suggested that Dr. Rolland Rose 
should be the first professor. 


Harvey S. Gruver, of Worcester, Mass., has 
recommended the increasing and standardizing 
of teachers’ salaries in the Worcester schools, 
beginning on January 2. The proposed in- 
creases are about twenty-five per cent. over 
present rates and if carried out will mean an 
inerase in the school appropriation of over 

250,000. 


Tue second annual meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish will be 
held on December 28, in Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Tue following changes and readjustments in 
the Oberlin College faculty are announced in 
President King’s annual report to the trus- 
tees. Dr. John R. Wightman, head of the de- 
partment of Romance languages and litera- 
tures, retires as professor emeritus, upon the 
Carnegie Foundation. Dr. S. T. MacLennan, 
head of the department of philosophy, returns 
to his work after one year’s absence as edu- 
cational director at Camp Upton. The fol- 
lowing members of the faculty are on sab- 
batical leave of absence: Profesor F. O. 
Grover, head of the department of botany; Dr. 
W. E. Mosher, head of the department of Ger- 
man, who is doing war work under the aus- 
pices of the New York City Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research; Dr. K. F. Geiser, head of the 
department of political science, serving as fel- 
low in the division of international law, Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace; 
Dr. L. E. Lord, head of the Latin department, 
serving as director of the Bureau of Personnel 
in the New York office of the American Red 
Cross; Dr. H. A. Miller, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology, serving as director of the 
Committee for a League of Nations of Eastern 
Europe; Miss Hazel Kyrk, assistant professor 
of economies, special service in London. New 
appointments include Dr. John B. De Forest, 
of Yale, assistant professor of French, and 
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Jesse F. Mack, of Hillsdale College, associate 
professor of English. 


Preswwent Emivie W. McVea, of Sweet Briar 
College, Virginia, announces decisions by the 
board of directors bearing on the immediate 
development of the institution. The board at 
its November meeting abolished the academy 
which has been maintained in connection with 
the college, raised the salaries of professors 
and launched a campaign for raising an en- 
dowment of a quarter of a million dollars. 
Sweet Briar College has this year the largest 
enrollment in its history, two hundred and 
forty-five students, with a freshman class of 
one hundred and thirty-two. The class regis- 
trations in chemistry, biology and Romance 
languages are exceptionally large, due to the 
unusual interest in these subjects aroused by 
the war. 


A circuLaR letter dated December 2 from 
the surgeon-general to deans of medical 
schools gives notice that the control over them 
through the Medical Enlisted Reserve Corps 
has been relinquished. The control was based 
on the draft, and medical students were en- 
rolled in the Medical Enlisted Reserve Corps 
so that they might be retained at their studies 
so long as their scholarship remained satis- 
factory. The cessation of the draft makes this 
control no longer necessary and it has been 
relinquished. It is stated, however, that since 
students voluntarily enrolled in the Medical 
Enlisted Reserve Corps “for the duration of 
the emergency,” they will be subject to the 
terms of their enrollment until it has been 
ofticially declared that the “ emergency ” has 
ceased. For all practical purposes, however, 
the students are on the same basis as civilians. 
It is only “in time of actual or threatened 
hostilities ” that they would be called to active 
service, the probability of which is so remote 
that it may be disregarded. The Medical De- 
partment surrenders to the schools all super- 
vision over their students from an educational 
standpoint. The surgeon-general has also re- 
linquished the supervision of intern service in 
hospitals. Attention is called, however, to the 
fact that, where internships have been ap- 
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proved by the surgeon-general, an agreement 
was entered into between the interns and the 
hospitals in which they were serving, and 
that a cessation of supervision by the surgeon- 
general will not in any way impair the obli- 


gations imposed by these agreements. 


THE New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools at its recent meeting 
passed the following resolutions : 

1. That the New England Association of Col 
leges and Secondary Schools regards such experi 
ments as those now being conducted at the Lin 
coln School in New York City with interest and 
approval. 

2. That the movement known as ‘‘The Modern 
School’’ is as yet too vaguely defined to be made 
the the of the 
towards educational aims and methods in general. 

3. That the ‘*The Modern 


School’’ have been sufficiently discussed in nega 


touchstone of attitude association 


issues raised by 


tive and partisan fashion, and that the time is 


ripe for an attempt to find common ground for 


synthetie action. 
+. That 


tion requests the organizations representing the 


with a view to such action the associa 
various subjects studied in the secondary schools 
to eleet committees to draw up a statement of the 
objects to be aimed at in the teaching of each sub 
ject, the period in the pupil’s education during 
which it should be pursued, and the proportionate 
amount of time which should be devoted to it. 

5. That 


representatives to attempt to coordinate the find 


a central council be formed from such 


ings of the various committees, to report back to 
their organizations and finally to this association, 

A strike of the 411 school 
Bayonne, N. J., is possible because of the action 
of the Board of Education in 
grant them a $300 yearly increase in salary. 
The teachers petitioned the board for the in- 
The board refuses the 
petition but voted a 10 per cent. bonus to 


teachers of 


refusing to 


crease two weeks ago. 


teachers and all other employees of the school 
department, which will amount to about $50,- 
000, At a meeting of the teachers last week, 
presided over by James H. Christie, president 
of the Teachers Association, it was voted to 
return the petition to the board and reject 


the bonus proposition. The teachers are now 
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receiving an average salary of about $900 a 
year. 

Tue trustees of Cornell University have 
taken action amending the statutes to conform 
to the revised rules of the Carnegie Founda- 


tion for the Advancement of Teaching with 


reference to the retirement of protessors. 


From now on the retirement of a professor at 


ommencement next following his sixty 


the « 


fifth birtl be permitted, at his option ; 


day Tis 


and he must retire at the commencement next 


following his sixty-eighth birthday 
At Harvard University the winter term will 


March 20 
The spring term will begin on March 28 and 
Davy, June 19%. It 


leven weeks 


begin on January 2 and close 
close with Commencement 
is expected that a summer term of « 
will be arranged, so that a sti 
his work in the winter term may complete a 
full vear of residence by September. Students 
admitted to the 
Those 
been assigned for the aca 
19, but who, 


should apply pr 


l at any one of 


schoo 


may be 


the three terms. to whom fellowships or 
scholarships had 


191s 


tional service, resigned, 


demic year because of na 
mpt Ly 
for reappointm«e nt. 
wrnell Uni 


h ive 


faculty of ¢ 
November 25, 


resolutions 


Resotutions of the 
versity, adopted on heen 


ratified by the trustees. The were 


(1) 


That in the judgment of the university 


faculty it is undesirable to establish at this 
time a regular third term. (2) That the 
opinion of this faculty, the establishment of a 


summer term for the purpose of offering oppor 


tunities for advanced studies is desirable. (3) 
That for the benefit of students returning from 
the Army and Navy and others who may desire 
of the 
university work shall be co 
mer of 1919, and it 
faculties and to the university faculty to fix 


length of 


to avail themselves opportunity, regular 


ntinued in the sum 


is refe rred to the special 


the details of the curricula and the 


the term. 


announced from Cornell University 


of the soldiers in the academic sec 


will either remain at the university or 


a vaeation now, will return at the 


second term. December 30 


ginning of the 
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From figures obtained by the commanding offi- 
cers, it appears that the number thus propos- 
ing to continue as students is about three 
fourths of the total enrollment; 931 out of 
1,196 in the S. A. T. C., and 261 out of 361 in 
the Naval unit. These 1,192 men alone, if all 
carry out their present plans, will make, next 
term, a registration equaling almost a third of 
the total registration last year. In the matter 
of academic work and eredit the colleges are 
taking measures for carrying into effect the 
general plans and provisions announced by the 
university authorities last week. Thus in arts 
and sciences students who remain throughout 
the present term will get credit in residence 
and credit in hours for courses actually passed. 
In the professional colleges students will have 
credit who have passed courses in the curricu- 
lum prescribed for the technical degree and 
other courses permissible as electives. And in 
all college courses will be so arranged that stu- 
dents who have earned credit this term may go 
ahead and that those who have not earned 
credit may begin. 

Soutpiers, sailors and marines of the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps who enroll in New 
York University on December 30 or January 
2 for courses in the schools of arts, applied sci- 
ence, commerce and law will receive credit for 
one third of a year’s work, thus enabling them 
to complete a full year’s course by June 30, 
next. This policy was adopted by the univer- 
sity because the institution does not desire 
that the young men who sacrificed their stud- 
ies to enter the services of the nation should be 
handicapped by their patriotism. Such men 
will receive credit for their studies as if they 
had enrolled last September if the country had 
not been at war. Civilian students may enter 
at the same time but they will receive credit 
only for the period they pursue their courses. 
A special group of courses in the school of 
commerce will be given for freshmen and soph- 
omores, who for twenty weeks will meet three, 
instead of two, hours weekly. 

Tue following policy regarding future mili- 
tary and physical training, after the demobili- 
zation of the Students’ Training Corps, has 
been adopted at the University of Akron: 
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The first and second year men will be strictly 
required to take either physical training for 
a period of not less than three hours per week 
or to become members of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. In either case one semester- 
hour credit will be allowed. The schedule will 
be arranged so that this kind of work may be 
done during the time of the regular class 
periods, and every effort will be made to put 
the departments of physical and military 
training on an equal basis with other depart- 
ments of the institution. 


To offset the disturbance caused by de- 
mobilization of the Students’ Army Training 
Corps, Washington University will continue 
the current year under the trimester system 
instead of the semester, in order that students 
may do a full year’s work. It also makes it 
possible for a high schol graduate, with mili- 
tary training or experience that can be ac- 
cepted as credit, to enter the university at the 
beginning of the second trimester on Decem- 
ber 30, and obtain a full year’s course. The 
school year has been extended from June 12 to 
21, which, with curtailment of holiday periods, 
makes a session of thirty weeks, or only two 
less than the original schedule. Formal appli- 
cation has been filed with the War Department 
for establishment at the university of one or 
more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, following inquiry by the department 
as to the wishes of the university in that di- 
rection. It is expected that this permanent 
military feature of the institution will be in- 
stalled by the beginning of the second tri- 
mester, and that Major Wallace M. Craigie, 
who has been commandant of the post during 
the existence of the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps, will be in charge, his appointment 
by the War Department having been re- 
quested. Enrollment in the R. O. T. C. will 
be voluntary. About 250 students released 
from the war-time body have signified a desire 
to take the officers’ training course, which in- 
volves three hours a week. 


Tue faculty at Knox College have passed the 
following votes regarding the return to college 
of former students in war service. 
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Students of Knox College who have been in wai 


service during the first semester of the present 


year, and who return to the college ana complete 


satisfactorily not less than 15 hours’ work during 


the second semester, may have credit for th 
year’s work. 
Men of the elass of 1919 who were in attend 


ance during the second semester last year, and who 
went from the college into war service, may upon 
satisfactory completion of not less than 15 hours’ 
during the seeond semester of the 


work present 


vear, be recommended for their degrees. 
New courses will be added at the beginning of 


the second semester, the first of February, for 
these men and for new students who may be gradu 
ated from high school at that time or who having 
sufficient credits to enter Knox last fall, did not do 


so because of going into service. 
Boston UNIVERSITY announces that to meet 
the needs of men who have been interrupted 
in their academic training through enlistment 
in the national service the work of the univer- 
sity will be continued throughout the summer. 
The summer session will be extended to eight 
weeks and will cover the work of half a sé 
who 


By this arrangement students 


of the college of 


mester. 
wish to complete the course 
liberal arts in three years may enroll in the 
summer session immediately after their gradu 
By attend- 


ing four of the summer sessions, which will be 


ation from the high school in June. 


gin early in July, students may complete th: 
work of a full academic year, thus enabling 
them by continuous work through the regular 
academic year to gain the A.B. degree in three 
years. Arrangements have also been made by 
which students who enroll in the college of 
liberal arts, the school of medicine and the 
school of education as late as December 30 this 
year may receive credit for a full academic 
year, provided they complete the work of the 
summer session next July. The net enrollment 
of the university is at present 3,162, an increase 
of forty-nine over the corresponding date last 
year. The freshman class in the college of lib- 
eral arts numbers 248, the largest on record. 

THe academic faculty of the University of 
Virginia has embodied in these resolutions its 
decision concerning courses of study and aca- 
demic credit for the second and third terms of 
this session : 
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l All college Cou 


logue, shall begin 





at the 


Session as il i’ SESS1( were 


term of the present 


just beginning; and each officer of instruction is 


requested to revise and abridge each of his regular 


onal courses in such manner as to constitute it 


sess 


i reasonably comprehens course to be covered 
n Six months 

2. Any student shall receive full sessior il eredit 
for any academic subject of which he con pletes the 


second and third terms’ 


Any student who PASSES this seas ! ) 
first term of any college se, may int that 
term as one ‘*‘ hour’’ r tw urs he ease 
of a natural science on an elective-at-large 


alaureate degree. 


Reed College staff 


towards the bac 
Or the members of the 
who are absent this quarter for war work, three 


Mer 


educa 


have recently reached France. Harold G 
riam, professor of English, who is an 

tional director with the French Y. M. C. A. at 
M. Read, 


»is an American 


the front near Switzerland; Florence 
secretary to the pre sident, wh« 
Y. M. C. A. 
ers, secretary to the director of the 
Aides, 
Reed graduate to 

Army Reconstruction Aide 
Botsford, assistant professor of 
M.C.A 


} 


call to France; Dr. Norman G. Pease, medi 


secretary, and Josephine Saund 


Reed S ] 
for Reconstruction 
first reach 
United 
Charles S. 


physical education, 


States 
has accept daY 


on 
s Army, 


former medical 


examiner and professor of anatom) 

way to France with the United Stat 
and Major Calvin S. White, 
surgeon al 
of the d partment of 
been in 
charge for many months of an American Red 
Cross Hospital, 


eXaminer, is brigade Camp Lewis 
Dr. Bertha Stuart, head 
physical education for women, has 
a dispensary and a home for 
France. Fo 


Coleman, professor of English, has 


children in lois, 
Norman F. 
been educational director with the Y. M. ¢ A 
for all the army camps of the Western Divi 
sion. Jasper J. Stahl, of the German depart 
ment, is in the United States Navy and Max 
Pr. C 
history, has been sent to Siberia on a United 


ishing, formerly assistant professor of 


States Army mission. Paul Douglas, assistant 
professor of economics, is with the War In 
Philadelphia. Robert D 


professor of politics, is in 


dustries Board in 


Leigh, assistant 
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Washington, D. C., with the Public Health 
Service under Surgeon General Blue. 


TuHerE has recently been formed in Great 
Britain a Modern Language Research Associa- 
tion which has for its main object the pro- 
motion of advaneed study and research in 
This so- 


ciety seeks to bring together those who are 


modern languages and literature. 
engaged or intend to engage in philological 
and literary research. Nearly all the univer- 
sities and university colleges in the British 
Isles are represented on the preliminary roll 
of members, but it is especially wished to en- 
list the support of independent students and 
to encourage advanced study among teachers 
in secondary schools, all those who are qualified 
to pursue research and have the time at their 
disposal being cordially invited to join the 
association. Sir Sidney Lee is the president, 
Mr. H. F. Stewart the chairman of committee, 
while Mr. E. Allison Peers, of the Old School 
House, Felsted, Essex, acts as honorary secre- 


tary. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PROPOSED NATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


In December, 1915, at a meeting at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, representatives of the East and 
West met and resolved to combine to issue a 
national Modern Language Journal. It should 
be said that the associations which these men 
represented included high school, college and 
university teachers, and that these associations 
are all pedagogical and do not displace the 
Modern Language Association of America, 
which has existed for many years and is almost 
purely philological. As a result of this Cleve- 
land agreement the Modern Language Journal 
has been published since October, 1916. There 
are eight numbers a year and the places of pub- 
lication are New York and Chicago. This 
journal has had a most remarkable success, 
having obtained a list of 3,000 subscribers scat- 
tered from New England to the Pacific Coast. 

As to the objects for which it was founded, 
the Modern Language Journal has, under the 
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able editorship of Professor E. W. Bagster- 
Collins and staff, proved itself an indispensable 
help to the teacher and to the profession as a 
whole. It has become the receptacle for the 
most advanced thought in methods in America, 
and compares iavorably with the older Euro- 
pean publications of similar nature and pur- 
pose. No modern language teacher (and I say 
this with due consideration) can be up to date 
without this publication. The Cleveland agree- 
ment provided for the present editors and the 
proper rotation of editors for the future, as 
well as for the method of financing the project, 
and of alternating the place of publication be- 
tween East and West. 

This working agreement is now to be sup- 
planted by a national federation consisting of 
eastern federation composed of the associations 
of the Middle states and Maryland, of New 
York state, of New England, of New Jersey 
and the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South (M. 
L. T.), which is composed of the state associa- 
tions of Wisconsin, of Michigan, of Indiana, 
of Kansas, of Missouri the Association of Ro- 
mance Teachers of Chicago, and of the Pacific 
Coast Association, the latter now in the process 
of formation. 

The object of the national federation is not 
to hold annual national meetings since that 
would be quite imposible, or at least is not the 
best method of bringing the meetings to the 
greatest numbers possible. This latter is be- 
ing accomplished by the annual meetings of 
the constituent associations. Local associa- 
tions are meeting even oftener. The object of 
the proposed national federation is to provide 
a body of representatives of the various asso- 
ciations who are to administer the affairs of 
the Modern Language Journal, to formulate 
resolutions of national significance, to be re- 
ferred back to the constituent associations for 
action, ete. 

It is felt that we now have an appropriate 
official organ in the Modern Language Jour- 
nal in which to publish findings and resolu- 
tions. It now becomes a matter of necessity 
to get together a truly representative national 
body which may speak in matters of vital con- 
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cern for the modern language teachers of the 
nation. That such a body is now more neces- 
sary than ever is evident since so many changes 
in the body politic are taking place, and so 
many new viewpoints and objects are obtain 
ng in the teaching ot modern languages. 

This article is to call the attention of 
the modern language teachers, and others, to 
the facts of the status quo, to rally support to 
The Modern Language Journal and to the pro- 
posed National Federation, and to call atten- 
tion to the necessity of looking forward, and 
of pressing forward, to the goal of national 
efficiency in modern language teaching. These 
aims can be accomplished only by means of a 
progressive, unified, national organization and 
federation. 

This statement is not intended to militate 
against Hispania, or the Association of Span- 
ish teachers, which were founded a year ago to 
serve special interests. However, that these 
same teachers should be, and are, largely, in- 
cluded in our national federation goes without 

ng, since to lose their help and support 
would be to lose a large fraction of the modern 
language teachers of the United States. These 
teachers will have to subscribe for two jour- 
nals, but that is, to be sure, nothing unusual, 
even for high-school teachers. The Modern 
Language Journal devotes considerable space 
to Spanish problems. Its editors include some 

the best Spanish scholars in America, 
which makes this journal also indispensable to 
the Spanish teacher. 

The foundation of Hispania is a fact of great 
importance. Its editors are among the most 
eminent Spanish scholars in America. It will 
mean much to the modern language movement 
and thus it is welcomed by all modern lan- 
guage teachers. Indeed, in this case, an extra 
journal is a decided additional force. 

However, for this separatism to be carried 
down to the formation of regional and state 
associations for each one of the modern lan- 
guages concerned, has always been considered 
as an unnecessary restriction, and an ineffi- 
cient plan of organization. 

If Spanish, French or German teachers of a 
large city meet for mutual advancement, that 
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is undoubtedly advantageous, but why French. 


German or Spanish teachers should each form 


separate state or regional associat 3s is not 
evident, especially under the most efficient ar 
rangement of separate sectional meetings for 
these at the annual meetings f the modern 
language associations, which it is now cus 


tomary to hold 


Let us consider the gr 
ng of solidarits ‘ wanis 
tion gives ad the v I xe! £ 
f thought in « nn 
ers of moder lang yes 5 W st le 
of b yy ble t speak u ted r I ises 
f modern language tea ¢ | 
s strengtl S as tru nt 
inguage tea rs as elsewhet Or s . 
SuVy We na itt <j | T I 
moder iwuages wl d { 
of the emoluments desirable for 1 ti r, 
such as, to mention only 
and proper departmental libraries? Or hav 
attained the greatest efficier ‘vy, so that ry 
ized effort is no longer necessary ? 
Word has come to me that such separ 
real if ns are be yr yy? ected el I 
rions It is time s tor ss t I 
teachers of German to give up separate r 
ganizations, where such have been formed 
the past al d ti unite witli the comn | 1? id 
ern language associations Now I an 
enough acquainted with the conditions i 
states to know what will happen, eve the 


matter of attendance at our meetings, in many 
states. For a few years the first enthusiasm 
carries new organizations through brilliantly, 
but soon comes the dead level of all real work 
In case the teachers of each language meet 
and organize separately, instead of having a 
maximum of 20 to 30 on the average, in at 
tendance in the annual meeting of modern 
language teachers we shall have seven or eight 
each in French, German and Spanish meet- 


ings, and that no enthusiasm can be kept up, 


and little profit is reaped from such gather- 


ings we well know. 

This is a plea, therefore, for union, for a 
united front, for efficiency, for the democratic 
future we are all preparing for, for collectiv 
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ism and for good Americanism. We modern 
language teachers have never been united even 
in the matter of an official publication—I do 
not speak of the philological work which has 
very creditably. We 


been able to set high standards, to pronounce 


been done have never 


on the content, length and administration of 


the courses, on teaching materials, on salaries 


and on standard equipment. Each has fought 
alone, and quite single handed, for what he 
considered the best. Certainly all will agree 
that there is still much to be achieved in this 
and other matters of vital concern. Shall we 


unite or separate to achieve it? 


C. HE. 


Sec.-Treas. 


HANDSCHIN, 
_, is 3. 


OXFORD, OHIO 


QUOTATIONS 
COLLEGES AFTER THE WAR 
done in 


Nor 


France and Belgium, or in industrial Amer- 


all of reconstruction is to be 
ica. Our colleges are in for their share. In 
one respect, their case is worse than that of 
specializing on 


a steel plant that has been 


munitions. For their call to reeonstruct comes 


just as they are getting adjusted to a war 
basis. If they had been standing on their 
heads for a year or so, they might assume 


an upright position with dignity, but to be 
asked to get on feet that are just leaving the 
ground is disconcerting. There must be many 
professors who can only now hear the bugle 


without giving a start, and who have for the 


first time been able to enter and leave the 
campus without doing something that ren- 
dered them liable to court martial, to say 


nothing of developing their presence of mind 
to the point of showing no surprise over the 
most unexpected and _ radical innovation. 
Older man will easily drop the new habits, 
but for months to come there will be youth- 
ful instructors who will give daily demonstra- 
the right 


tions of how hard it is to forget 


things. 
Nevertheless, the 
of khaki 


thrown over some of their most time-honored 


colleges are facing the 


shedding with Having 


courage. 
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traditions in order to help Uncle Sam fight, 
they do not find it hard to leave them over- 
board in order the more readily to resume 
their old functions. 
to return in the middle of the first term, and 
the statue of the founder does not turn a hair. 


Harvard invites her sons 


Yale runs counter to the notion that univer- 
sities are America’s best specimens of fossils 
by devoting the first meeting of her corpora- 
after the 
plans for reorganization to meet the new con- 
Of the alterations 
required, those in the course of study should 


tion armistice to a discussion of 


ditions suddenly created. 
be among the simplest. The professor of phi- 
losophy who brushed up his knowledge, or 
memory, of mathematics, and has been teach- 
ing it with fear and trembling for six weeks, 
will not feel much of a jar in going back to 
ontology. The professor of Greek will be able 
to shift 
period, where it was before it became nec- 
And several 


the emphasis back to the Trojan 


essary to lecture on Venizelos. 


thousand professors of history and geology 
will secretly heave a sigh of relief over not 
having to carry out the elaborate course in 
“war aims” that they spent so many nights 
in planning. 

The that has 
this year is not so much in curriculum or even 


The 


were 


upset come to the colleges 
in military arrangements as in students. 
old faces were and the 
“ different.” Fellows who had not looked into 
a text-book in years were planted before a 


gone, ones 


professor who had been accustomed to lecture 
take 


seemed to 


knew how to notes. 
“Young barbarians” they often 


be more truly than Matthew Arnold meant. 


to students who 


Nor could they be sure whether they would 
be at college three months or six or nine. 
Under these circumstances classification be 
The sprinkling of stu- 


dents who had been in attendance the year 


came rather informal. 


before emphasized the disparity, which was 
not lessened by absences from class for guard 
duty, excused by an authority vague in its 
whereabouts, but anything but vague in its 
power. Faculties accepted these unprecedented 
conditions in good spirit and buckled down to 
the task of making bricks with strange straw, 
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| but they could not be blind to the doubtful practical needs of the importunate present, the 
outcome of the experiment. American Academy wishes te record its abiding 

Nothing else, however, could have prevented faith in those intellectual traditions and spiritual 
our college plants from seeming a barren “P!Fations of humanity which in their sum const 


tute ‘‘the things that are more excellent.’’ Liter 
spectacle. It was well understood, indeed, _ : 
. ; ; ture, including not only the best reports of th 
that 11 the government Was giving a host of , : ‘ 
; ; current life and the passing hour, but the selected 
youths a taste of education that otherwise treasures of the European centuries from Homer 
they would have lacked, it was also enabling to Tennyson, is simply the recorded ms 
the colleges and universities to keep going. civilized mankind, the chief thing that dist 


Professors and students had dropped away like guishes mankind from creatures that live 


autumn leaves; the government “ found ” those the consciousness of the moment By reasons 
to take their places. What permanent effects ®0ns not hkely to recur, the noble literatures 
} ] of Gt nd Ro possess liberal 1 an ‘ 
are there likely to be from this momentary a . = @ ul ex 
_ . cellencies not easily reproduced, and a 
association of war and education? For one 
: ' power to stimulate, enlarge and liberate the awak 
thing, this generation hardly need fear the mn 
; : _ A ” ening intelligence of studious youth hev have : 
‘militarization ” of our higher institutions of — ¢yrther and hardly less weighty significance as th 
learning. The shift to the military system source of inspiration and the indispensable key t 
sted just long enough to accentuate its the full understanding of n irly all of 
deficiencies and inconveniences. Supervised books of the modern world 
study which was, often, a mere form was There may have been times when excessive 
. . yhasis of these truisms fores the cind , +} 
coupled with prohibition of real study on the P8 hese forced dy of 
; —_— : : classical languages upon reluctant or unfitts 
slv. Unfortunately, the student may not have oe i _ : 
= A a . . , » to the retarding of educational pr gress and ti 
llen in love with the educational side of the , 
; , neglect of other not less essential studies | « 
rangement any more than the professors with ’ , 
days ire passed i their ceontroversi<« ) 
the military side. He has seen the university . mans It . — ‘ ¢ 
on ( ~ ) ng i ques ex ~ 
t its worst. Better results may be expected predominance of the classies in education, but 
from the reported plan for our soldiers in their suppressio The study of the classies 
France or England to take courses in uni an obstacle, but an aid to the fostering i 
versities there during the period T their stay. cution of those scientifi nquiries por whiel 


modern ¢ivilization lepends 


Much will have been accomplished, Too, by the 
With no desire to revive obsolete e 


t. & &. A. in the camps abroad. The war 


vill have made its contribution to education. 


and without attempting to anticipate the det 
: ‘ a curriculum, the academy believes that, in a broad 
But we fancy that our colleges and univer- of 





view present conditions, thoughtful Americans 
ties will look back upon the first half of the , 
Si ble l OOK DACK Upon the oi Lal . ought to use their influence to encourage rather 
academic year 1918-1919 with something be- than to discourage (1) the basic study of a 
tween a shrug and a sigh. The New York stantial amount of Latin, and wherever practiea 
Evening Post. of Greek, in our secondary schools; (2) th i 
tural study of Greek and especially of Latin in our 
lleges ; }) the scientific study of classical a 


THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS = 
a i : tiquity in the graduate schools of our universities 
'ur American Academy of Arts and Letters 


The triumph of the opposite poli es Ww ypwer the 


at its annual meeting, held in the Century  jntelectual and esthetic standards of our secot 


Club, New York, on December 15, adopted the ary schools, and the average culture of the Amer 


g I llowing minutes: ean people, ind, in the absenee of any mntrolling 
1 At a time when the habit of change threatens to sense of linguistic laws and histor lerivations 
3 insettle all convictions and reestimate all values, will debase their written and spoken Englis! It 
. when war has concentrated the intelligence of the will convert into a mere technical or vocationa 
] world on mastering the secrets of power latent in school the liberalizing and elevating Americar 

the physical forces of nature, when the readjust lege, which, however, imperfectly, has trained the 


ments of reconstruction direct attention to the statesmen, the writers and the leaders of opin 
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who have made the America we know and love. 


It will destroy the young and flourishing school of 
scholarship 


American just as it is 


itself 


productive 


emancipating from the old provincialism 
and from the old dependence on Germany, and is 
preparing to take its true place in the fellowship 


of scholars throughout the world. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM: A STATIS- 
TICAL STUDY OF ACCREDITED FOUR YEAR 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


One of the most discussed problems in edu- 
What should constitute the 
While theorists busy 
ideal 


cation to-day is: 
high school curriculum ? 
themselves with arguments for some 
course of study, trying to give proper weight 
to both 
jects and to measure out in correct proportion 


‘ scientific,” “ lin- 


“eultural” and “ vocational” sub- 


the various ingredients 


guistic,” “ humanistic,” “artistic” and so on 
of value to examine carefully 


high 


schools at the present time and to note the 


it may be 
what is actually being taught in our 
emphasis given to the different subjects. 
In the state of South Dakota, during the 
school year 1917-1918, the high schools were 
classified by the State Department of Public 


Instruction as follows: 


TABLE I! 
Classification of South Dakota High Schools 
Accredited: 


Four-year high schools .. .. . 81 
Three-year high schools ........ 10 
Two-year high schools .. ~~ Ss 
One-year high schools .. ae 1 
Total 93 
Non-aceredited : 
Four-year high schools . ' 69 
Three-year high schools ..... : 9 
Two-year high schools 14 
One-year high schools ............. 4 
ere err ‘stone Ow 
Schools not reporting ................ 27 


Grand total 216 


1 These statistics and the following are based 
upon the ‘‘Directory of Secondary Schools and 
Educational Institutions, 1917-18,’’ published by 
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Since the standard for secondary education 
throughout the state is set by the accredited 
four-year high schools, the study of curricu- 
lum has been confined to these schools. Dur- 
ing the past school year, there were in South 
Dakota 81 accredited four-year high schools 
out of a total of 216 high schools, 7. e., 37 per 
The various subjects taught in these 
and the 


giving all of their time or a part of it to each 


cent, 


high schools number of teachers 


subject is indicated in the following table: 


TABLE II 
Subjects Taught and Number of Teachers of Each 
Subject 


81 Accredited four-year high schools) 


Agriculture . ci valencia eee 14 
Algebra . 7 ta 103 
American history 30 
Ancient history . — 16 
Arithmetic . . 5 
Art : 3 isi 1 
Athleties 2 
Biology . Seite nia ie ear ka a tacatahl 6 
Botany . 18 
Bookkeeping . <a 12 
Boys’ physics Pantene eG an pe Sie 1 
Boys’ science pial ea ee ee Wak : 1 
Chorus .. , - ; , 1 
Chemistry 9 

Civies . ‘ , ; 12 
Commerce : 17 
Commercial arithmetic 9 
Commercial geography 5 
Commercial law 1 
ee ee ree rer re 3 
RN ih rir ais ei bn Sse Ee ee Be 4 
I I sila bem oben aewee 36 
EE eee re eee Te l 
ia ee a eer ena aa ee 1 
| ener erry ee rr ee 7 
De Ns cade Cle baa an ada nme ee 10 
a eer errr Tee eee 5 
DEE LiSGS cee een cine becewdeaterha es 140 
NOD | ie caneswd came eww sevens 9 2 
0 EE a ee er re Tre ne ere 9 
NN ON oi in ckesa eked Seeegeeeins 3 
ST a aie en Sie a Ged kaa edeemie 39 
SED o tcigbcavkes eee de tat ewe nein ee 82 
EE Secs cnc enw ae eee e we Ee wed kad eae 70 


the state of South Dakota, Department of Public 
Instruction, Pierre. 
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Girls’ science 

Gymnasiun 

History 7 
Household physics 

Hygiene 

Joinery 

Latin 7 
Manual training 2s 
Mathematics 

Mechanical drawing 

Medieval history 

Medieval and modern history 


Modern history 


M Isic 19 


Normal methods 

Orchestra 

Pedagogy 

Penmanship 

Physics 9 

Physical training 

Physiography 2 

Physiology ] 

Printing 

Publie speaking 

Psychology 

Reviews ] 

science 

Science I 

Sewing 

Shop 

Spanish 

Spelling 

Sociology 

Stenography 

Telegraphy 

Typewriting 

Woodwork 

Zoology . ° ° 
Total number of subjects mentioned 


~ 
‘ 


Total number of teachers of such subjects. 1,07 


” 


Grouping these subjects according to gen- 


eral kinship, one finds the following table: 


TABLE IIt 
Subjects Taught (as in Table 
List 


II.): A Classific 


Lanquages: 
English 140 


Latin . 78 
German 70 
French . 9 
Spanish 2 


299 


Total 


da 
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Phys ywray 
Bota y 

P ys ) vy 
Agr ! 
Biolog 

I nentary 
Z gy 

S ' 


Commerce 
Bookkeeping 
Commercial 
Commercial 
Penmanship 
Typewriting 
Stenography 
Commercial 


Spellin 4 


Total 


Homekeepinga: 


Domestic sec 
Sewing 


Cooking 


ik 


Ho iseh ld pl 


nvysi 


Total 


Girls’ scier 
Boys hvsies 
Hygien 
Total 
t} fics 
Algebra 
Geometry 
Arithmet 
Mathematies 
Total 
History 
History 
American history 
Ancient history 
Medieval a i m 
Modern history 
General |} story 
English history 
Medieval history 


} 
aw 


ence 


~ 


—_——-- 


‘ae 
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Art: 
Musie a Ge 
Public speaking ; 9 
Drawing 7 
Debate . j — va wie 4 
Orchestra 2 
Dramatics ] 
Chorus , 1 
Art l 
Total 5 44 
Manual training: 
Manual training 29 
Mechanical drawing 3 
Drafting ] 
Joinery , “ ] 
Shop . ; Sane ek 1 
Woodwork 1 
Total . ’ 36 
Teaching: 
Reviews . 10 
Pedagogy 7 
Psychology 4 
Normal methods 3 
Total .. ; oe 24 
Social Science 
Civies ..... lave abides cic. ae 
Economics ee cack ae 
Sociology pubes cs 2 
Total . Soaaews ote 2% 24 
Athletics: 
Physical training ...... (a 5 
Athleties ...... oe sie 2 
ED: sc Akecesioaswanae 1 
Total .. eT ee 8 
Miscellaneous: 
I a as wad weeks er 2 
Telegraphy .. erneenece as 1 
ee re ave 3 
Grand total ...... ae 1,077 


Any classification of the seventy-two sub- 
jects mentioned would be open to criticism, 
and the one here given is no exception. 
Roughly, at least, all the studies may be 
grouped into these eleven divisions: languages, 
sciences, mathematics, history, business, home- 
keeping, art, manual training, teaching, social 
science and athletics, with but a smal! rem- 
nant to represent that ever-present division 
* miscellaneous.” When such a classification 
is made, it appears the number of teachers de- 
voting all or part of their time to teaching 
these divisions of the curry ulum is as follows: 


TABLE IV 
Number of Teachers of Divisions of the Curriculum 

Languages . ; 299 
Sciences ... : 212 
Mathematics ; 192 
History . 134 
Business . 55 
Homekeeping . 46 
Art ‘ 44 
Manual training pet 36 
Teaching . . = 24 
Social science .......... ‘ , 24 
Athleties . ey s 
Miscellaneous : eek ate ure , 3 

Total . TTT CCT er ee: 


If, however, the more common classification 
be used and “ Languages” be separated into 
“English” and “ Foreign Languages,” this 
table must be revised and made to read as 
follows: 

TABLE V 
Same as Table IV., with ‘‘ Languages’’ divided into 
‘* English’? and ‘‘ Foreign Languages’’ 
(with Per cent.) 


a errr .196 
Mathematies . --. 192 178 
Foreign languages... 159 .147 
English . ere 140 129 
History . 134 124 
Business . 55 051 
Homekeeping . 46 .042 
Art . : , : 44 040 
Manual training 36 .033 
re 24 .022 
Social seience ....... 24 .022 
Athletics 8 .007 
Miscellaneous . oe 3 002 

ee 1,077 .993 


While it is true that this teacher-wise 
method of examining the curriculum does not 
give the amount of time devoted to each of the 
subjects taught in the high school, it is capable 
of showing the distribution of teaching force 
among the several divisions of the curriculum. 
A few generalizations drawn from this last 
table would include the following: 

1. The sciences compose nearly twenty per- 
cent. of the high school course. If mathe- 
matics be added, we get thirty-seven per cent., 
more than one third of all the work of the 
entire course. One could almost wish that 
Herbert Spencer were among us again and 
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{ ] 
yorth or s nee and reign languages as 
S e | in the ¢ stitut n 1 the ! oh scl 9! 


eourse of to-day. If applied science should bi 
neluded and some of the “ practical ” studies 
be added to the lst of scientific subjects, 
which would be entirely in keeping with 
Spence r’s ideas, then wo ild the science divi 


» The foreign wuages still have a larg 





place in the high school course, larger than 


that of English. While Greek is no more i 
our publie high schools, Latin is nearly as 
strong as all the modern languages Cc ymbined ; 
seventy-eight teachers of Latin as compared 
with eighty-one teachers of German, French 
and Spanish. With the abolition of German 
from our high schools, it will be interesting 
te see what will be substituted this school year 
The same patriotic motives which have re 
moved the German language would argue for 
the substitution of French. There is a possi 
bility, however, that the number of teachers of 
the French language available for the high 
schools at this time will be far less than the 
demand for them. In this case, it may mean 
that the Latin will be taught in high schools 
even more than recently. On the other hand, 
there are some schools which are nearly ready 
to do away with all teaching of foreign lan- 
euages, both ancient and modern, and the 
present situation will furnish an excellent op- 
portunity for this reform. 

8. While there is much adverse comment 
upon the introduction of practical business 
courses in the high school, it is interesting to 


note that the business division is high in the 


list and stands next to the more traditional 
subjects, ranking above all the other “fads” 
which are getting a foothold in our high 
schools. American education is coming to 
recognize the importance of yoeational studies. 
With the present demand for stenographers, 
typists, bookkeepers, and the like, it is not 
improbable that our high scho Is will empha 
size even more this business division of the 
curriculum. 

2 Cf. Herbert Spencer ’s essay, ‘‘ What Knowledge 
is of Mast Worth?’’ 
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TABLE VII 
Specialization; Teaching but One Subject Outside 


that Division 


Total Per Cent 

Specialists Teachers Specialists 
Athletics 7 s S75 
Homekeeping , 38 16 S26 
Manual training 27 36 750 
Art 28 4 636 
Envlish so 140 O87 
Foreign languages 71 159 A446 
Business 24 55 436 
History. . 51 134 380 
Teaching 8) 24 375 
Mathematics 62 102 322 
Sciences 70 212 320 
Social science 5 24 208 
Total 175 1,074 442 

5. It is worthy of note that both of these 


tables show a much greater amount of special- 
ized teaching in the vocational subjects than 
in the more traditional subjects. This 
account in part for the increasing interest in 
the more practical studies of the high school, 
for any study will tend to receive better pre- 
sentation if the teacher is giving his entire 
attention to that study and kindred studies. 
Is it not true that high school teachers are 
coming to be of two types, the specialist whose 


may 


field is more often the vocational studies, and 
the general teacher who frequently spreads 
himself over several of the more traditional 
subjects ? 

6. In both tables English stands highest of 
the traditional studies. This is as it should 
be. If specialists are needed anywhere they 
are needed to inculeate the spirit of our Amer- 
ican language and its literature into the hearts 
as well as minds of our youth. Better to have 
the national language well taught than for- 
eign tongues, although some schoolmen have 
selected specialists in almost every other line 
of work before arranging for the English 
courses, the assumption being that any one 
could teach English. The growing national 
spirit will have a tendency to check this prac- 
tise. 

7. The low standing of sciences is deplorable. 
Here again our high schools should realize the 
importance of specialists for teachers. The 
relationships between the various sciences can 
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never be properly emphasized as long as con- 
ditions remain as they are. The laboratory 
methods of teaching sciences too often are 
neglected when the teacher is not a specialist. 

8. The low position in both tables of social 
science is clearly due to the small amount of 
this division offered in high schools. 

%. That teaching, as a division of the high 
is coming to be clearly 
Many of the high 
after 


school curriculum, 
recognized is noteworthy. 
school graduates 


graduation, and it is entirely proper that they 


teach immediately 
should study some of the problems before at- 
tempting the work. In this way some of the 
failures in our rural school teaching can be 
prevented. 

One of the reasons for the prevalence of the 
“ veneral” teacher as contrasted with the“ spe- 
cial” teacher is the mobility of the profession. 
The magnitude of this spirit of change is 
brought to light by the following statistics: 


TABLE VIII 
Mobility: Number of Years in Present Position 
Per Cent. 


No. of Years No. of Teachers 


1 275 542 

2 105 .207 

3 43 084 

4 35 .069 

5 16 031 

6 13 .025 

7 5 .009 

8 2 003 

9 3 005 

10 4 .007 
More than 10 6 011 
Total 507 993 


10. If this situation is at all typical, and I 
fear that it is, if more than half of the teach- 
ers in the four-year high schools which are 
ranked as accredited find themselves in new 
schools each year, it is clear that “ specializa- 
tion ” The 
present school year may give us figures even 
more alarming. The time is ripe when action 
of some kind must be taken to make for 
greater length of tenure among our high 
school teachers. HERBERT PATTERSON 

DaKoTA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 

MITCHELL, 8. Dak . 


in teaching is almost hopeless. 
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A New Book 


A School History of the 
Great War 


meets the demand for a book which fits the ‘‘ Outline of an 
Emergency Course of Instruction on the War’”’ issued by 
the Bureau of Education in August, 1918. 


This new history is by the authors of the Outline: 
Albert E. McKinley, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Charles A. Coulomb, Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, and 
Armand J. Gerson, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia. 


“A School History of the Great War ”’ gives, definitely and clearly, 
the causes, the progress and the effects of the Great War. Filled 
with the spirit of loyalty to this country it is nevertheless entirely 
free from ‘‘spread-eagleism;”’ its aim is to inculcate in the heart 
and mind of the pupil an intelligent and ardent patriotism and to 
implant a desire for service in making ideals into realities. The 
kind of patriotism which is taught by this book can be energized 
as a driving power behind all school work. 


The book is suitable for use in the 7th and 8th grades and 
also for a brief study of the war in high schools. At the end of 
each chapter are well-prepared suggestions for study and references. 
There are also thirteen maps (in black), an extensive chronology 
of the war, and an index. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Printing as an _A4ffer-War 
School Subject 


“The purifying flame which is sweeping the dross from the world will 
not stop short of our schools, curricula, text-books, and, indeed, 


the entire machinery of instruction. These will be scrutinized as 
never before and challenged to show why they should be given 
place in the new order of things which will emerge.”” So writes 
Dr. Frank F. Bunker, City School Specialist, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Schools containing printing outfits should 


welcome that scrutiny and accept the chal- 
lenge with confidence. 

Printers’ ink, in the form of advertising 
and promotion literature, will prove to be 
the tonic that will rejuvenate those industries 
that have lain dormant during the war. 

Our schools must turn from the teaching 
of war activities to those subjects that have 
to do with the building up of trade and com- 
merce. Of these subjects printing stands 
preéminent, and, on account of the tre- 
mendous influence and power it will exert, 


should be included in every school desiring 
to install vocational or manual training. 

Printing stands unexcelled as a practical 
device for teaching the elements of English 
composition, spelling, capitalization, inden- 
tation, paragraphing, spacing, and utilizes 
all the principles of good design. 

Printing should be taught in every type 
of school. This department would be pleased 
to furnish any information possible regard- 
ing the introduction of a course in Printing 
in your school. Our full dine of Literature 
is yours for the asking. 


EpucaTIon DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


A weekly journal covering the whole field of 
Education in relation to the problems of American 
democracy. Published every Saturday. 

Annual Subscription, $3.00 
Single Numbers, 10 cents 


SCIENCE 


A weekly journal devoted to the advancement 
of science. Published every Friday. 
Annual Subscription, $5.00 

Single Numbers, 15 cents 


THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


» diffu- 


An illustrated magazine, devoted to the 


sion of science, publishing 


thorities in all departments of pure and applied | 
science, in¢ luding the appli ations of science to edu- 


cation and so« iety 
Annual Subscription, $3.00 
Single Numbers, 30 cents 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


A monthly journal, established in 1867, devoted 
to the biological sciences with special reference to 
the factors of organic evolution. 

Annual Subscription, $4.00 
Single Numbers, 40 cents 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


A series of volumes for the promotion of scien- 
tific research and educational progress. 
Volume I. The Foundations of Science 


By H. Porncar&. Containing the authorized 
English translation by George Bruce Halsted 


of “Science and Hypothesis,” ‘‘The Value of 

Science,” and “Science and Method.” Price 
’ 

$3.00 net. 


Volume II. Medical Research and Education 
By Ricnarp Miiis Pearce, Wittiam H 
We cs, C. 8S. Minor and other authors. Prices 
$3.00 net. 


Volume III. University Control 
By J. McKeen Catrewu and other authors. 
Price $3.00 net. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
Lancaster, Pa. Garrison, N. Y. 


Sub-Station 84: New York 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


By AVARD LONGLEY BISHOP and 
ALBERT GALLOWAY KELLER 
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Ginn and Company 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 











The first eight volumes of SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY can still be supplied at the regular 
price of $1.50 per volume, and libraries and 
individuals wishing to keep complete sets of 
the journal should obtain these volumes before 
the supply is exhausted. 


OPTIC PROS ECTION 


Principles, installation use of the Mage ! tern, Opaque 
Lantern, Projection Microscope and Moving Picture Machine; 
700 pages, 400 figs By Simon Henry Gace, BS., and 
Henri Prevrs Gace, Pa.D. Postpaid, $ 


THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO.,Ithaca,N Y. 
ROMEIKE’S 
PRESS CL IPPI NGS 


are now an absolute necessity for scientific 
man. By methodical searching thr re a tt most 
important papers and period ils pu blished in this 
country and abroad we are al 08 
short notice with information « nys 
verhaps you would be unable to ‘fi id urself in 
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HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc. 
106-110 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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Bausch’ lomb 


Microscopes 


The Accepted Standard 


Models for every purpose, in lab- 
oratory, classroom or for special 
research work—backed by 65 years 
of optical experience. Combine 
every approved feature of mechan- 


ical design with the highest grade, 





Microscope FS2 precision optics. 


Because of the demands made upon our resources for some 
of the government's most important military needs, we 
are unable to make microscope deliveries for the present. 
While proud to be of service in this world crisis, we shall 
expect to serve our other patrons even more efficiently than 


before, when the world is again at peace. 


Bausch €9 lomb Optical ©. 


422 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Baloplicons), Photographic 
and Ophthalmic Lenses, Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-Sights, Searchiight 
Reflectors and other High-Grade Optical Products 














